Supervisory 
Management 


> DO YOU KNOW HOW TO REPRIMAND? 


The payoff is whether or not 
you get constructive results 


> IF YOU SUPERVISE WOMEN ... 


Many of the problems are the same, but 
there are some special factors to consider 


» ANALYZING YOUR ACCIDENT PROBLEMS 


Ferreting out the real causes 
is often a tricky business 








“This | Believe...” 





By Alevander Heron 


NO SUBSTITUTE 


o medium for carrying information can 
duplicate or displace the supervisor who 
lives with employees in their daily work. No 
information can be completely and _ intelli- 
gently shared with employees without his ef- 
fective supplementary and explanatory work. 
No question raised by an employee can safely 
be diverted around him... . 
In sharing information, in building under- 
standing, as in managing the daily work, there 
is no substitute for the line supervisor. 


From Sharing Information With Employees 


(Stanford University Press) 
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How Friendi¥o 


Are you strictly the boss—or one of the boys? 











A’ an overseas Army installation, 
two servicemen used to meet 
periodically, during the last war, to 
talk quietly over a drink. By tacit 
agreement, they always met at a 
“pub” where they were unlikely to 
meet other servicemen, particularly 
officers. One might conclude from 
this that they were engaged in some 
kind of sub rosa activity. But the 
simple fact was that they were 
brothers-in-law, who used to see each 
other often back in the States. How- 
ever, during the war, one had reached 
the rank of major, and the other was 
a corporal—and the local brass took 
a dim view of fraternization between 
officers and noncoms. 

The so-called problem of fraterni- 
zation has its counterpart in industry, 
though it is not governed by arbitrary 
rules that make friendship between 
a supervisor and a worker automati- 
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cally off-limits. But the question that 
often arises in supervisors’ minds is 
this: Friendliness is constantly em- 
phasized as an important attribute 
of the good supervisor, but where is 
the twilight zone between friendliness 
and overfamiliarity? 

There are no hard-and-fast an- 
swers. It’s largely a matter of discre- 
tion, tact, and flexibility. Obviously, 
no supervisor worth his salt will 
knowingly play favorites, though he 
must be on guard against being in- 
fluenced by the perfectly natural likes 
and dislikes that are inevitable in 
every working situation involving 
other people. 

Actually, it’s the man who isn’t 
sure of himself and his own status 
who clings stubbornly to the belief 
that “familiarity breeds contempt.” 
On the contrary, familiarity with a 
man’s problems, his goals, his inter- 





an You Get? 








Sometimes either role can get you into trouble 





ests, his total personality, should 
breed understanding — and respect. 
Accordingly, the supervisor should 
welcome situations that enable him 
to get to know his men better. 

But there are pitfalls. A super- 
visor can go overboard in being 
friendly and find that overfamiliarity 
boomerangs. For the supervisor who 
is naturally outgoing, the guy who’s 
one of the boys, tightroping this fine 
line between being friendly but not 
too friendly can be extremely diffi- 
cult. But it’s part of the price he has 
to pay for being a leader. 

First on the list of don’ts is be- 
coming obligated to other employees 
— whether this involves borrowing 
money or asking someone to do a 
special favor out of friendship. A 
time may come when the supervisor 
has to discipline the man he’s in- 
debted to, and this can make for a 





sticky situation. The supervisor may 
tend to hold back on reprimanding 
the man he’s indebted to, even 
though discipline is definitely called 
for. Or if he does discipline the 
worker, he’s likely to find the “favor” 
thrown up to him. At best, this will 
mean loss of face for the supervisor 
and the probable end of the friend- 
ship. 

The reverse is also true. A super- 
visor shouldn’t allow any of his 
workers to become indebted to him. 
Again this can mean money or the 
supervisor’s doing something to help 
one of his men that is far beyond the 
call of duty. There’s an old cliché 
about there being no quicker way to 
lose a friend than to lend him money, 
and on the job the same principle 
also applies to other forms of indebt- 
edness. 

Naturally, the supervisor should 
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be as helpful as possible to those who 
work for him. But there’s a distinc- 
tion between being helpful and play- 
ing the big-brother role, which the 
worker may grow to resent. Shake- 
speare sized it up pretty well with his 
comment, “Neither a borrower nor a 
lender be.” 

Don’t encourage confidences from 
workers. A man may be emotionally 
upset over some personal problem 
and at a given moment may want to 
tell his supervisor things that he will 
later regret having mentioned. This 
can be embarrassing to both the 
worker and the supervisor, and often 
results in the kind of relationship 
where it’s difficult for the two of them 
to talk to each other or even look 
each other in the eye. 

If a man has a problem he wants 
to talk over, the supervisor should 
be sympathetic. But if it looks as if 
the worker is going to say too much, 
the supervisor should try to sidestep 
the situation as tactfully as possible. 
The supervisor who’s too sympa- 
thetic can quickly become the man 
who knew too much. 

For some supervisors, a drink at 
the corner bar with one of the men 
in his department can be a dangerous 
pastime. Particularly if “the” drink 
becomes several, and too much of a 
buddy-buddy atmosphere is created. 
Many things may be said that will 
later be regretted by both the worker 
and the supervisor. A lot of good 
supervision has been lost over a shot 
glass. 


In addition, this is the kind of at- 
mosphere that may tempt a super- 
visor to make off-the-record prom- 
ises that he wouldn’t make to others. 
If he starts playing favorites, he may 
as well sit back, put his hands over 
his ears, and wait for the bomb to 
go off. 

Another problem arises, particu- 
larly in small communities, when a 
supervisor and one of his workers 
come in contact in a social situation, 
such as working on the community 
chest drive together. The only way 
for a supervisor to act in such a 
situation is to be natural — neither 
standoffish nor condescending. 

And finally, a supervisor shouldn’t 
work too hard at being a good fellow. 
Nothing is worse than efforts along 
this line that don’t ring true. Part of 
the supervisor’s job is to develop sin- 
cere interest in his men. If he is suc- 
cessful in doing this, there won’t be 
any need for forced shows of friend- 
liness that won’t deceive anyone for 
very long anyway. 

What most workers want in a su- 
pervisor is a man they can respect, 
a man they know has confidence in 
them and who backs them up. They 
aren’t hunting for a blood-brother re- 
lationship. Subordinates who do go 
out of their way to seek an overly 
friendly relationship with their super- 
visor are probably doing so in the 
hope that they will be given special 
consideration. 

Remember, supervision isn’t a 
popularity contest. —E.C. K. 





Learn from the mistakes of others. We can’t live long enough to make them 


all ourselves. 
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DO YOU KNOW HOW TO 


REPRIMAND ? 
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S,oMntine it may seem that “bawl- 

ing hell” out of an employee is the 
only way to get the point across. For 
results, however, a reprimand like 
that isn’t worth the air it turns blue. 
Not only does it run the risk of an- 
gering the employee so much that he 
misses every word the supervisor 
says, but it also stands a chance of 
canceling the other workers’ respect 
for the supervisor. 

A reprimand is not punishment, 
nor is it an occasion for a “public 
hanging,” in which the employee is 
ridiculed and insulted. The repri- 
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_ Even the best of 





workers make mistakes. 
But the supervisor may risk 


making a bigger one if he doesn’t 


now how to handle the situation 


mand should be a two-way process 
of communication in which the em- 
ployee learns: 

1. That he made a mistake. (This 
should be told the employee imme- 
diately or as soon as possible, even 
if action is postponed. ) 

2. How that mistake affects his 
work, the department’s operations, 
the supervisor, and himself. 

3. What punishment can be ex- 
pected if the mistake is repeated (this 
is often unnecessary). 

4. What he can do to keep from 
making the same mistake again. 





The reprimand itself can range in 
severity from a “let’s see that this 
doesn’t happen again” discussion to 
formal charges and a discharge for 
cause. 

If the supervisor has been doing a 
good job of keeping the human rela- 
tions in the department on an even 
keel, the reprimand will be the kind 
of tool it should be—one that is used 
only as much as needed, not more. 
It won’t be necessary too often be- 
cause, for the most part, employees 
are conscientious people who are 
honestly trying to do a good day’s 
work and do it right. If they aren’t, 
then there’s something wrong with 
the supervision that reprimanding 
won’t help. The supervisor who 
knows his people and their habits, 
and knows what problems are likely 
to crop up in the work, can often spot 
potential trouble before it happens 
and head off the necessity for a rep- 
rimand with a quiet word to the em- 
ployee. 

Some of the common situations 
that call for a reprimand are the fol- 
lowing: 

Gambling 

Stealing 

Fighting on the job or on company 

property 

Drinking on the job or coming to 

work drunk 

Constant or habitual absenteeism 

Tardiness, quitting early, washing 

up too soon 

Deliberate loafing or wasting time 

Refusing to obey orders 

Wasting materials, breaking tools 

Careless handling of tools and 

equipment 


Reckless or careless behavior, cre- 
ating accident hazards 
Stirring up trouble, spreading 
rumors, misleading other em- 
ployees, falsifying passes or rec- 
ords 
Abusing privileges or unexplained 
absences from workplace 
Damaging company property 
Playing practical jokes, horseplay, 
pranks 
Ringing out other than own time 
card 
How severe the reprimand is de- 
pends not only on the nature of the 
offense but on the surrounding cir- 
cumstances. For instance, deliber- 
ately misleading a new employee 
may simply provoke him to ask the 
supervisor a stupid question. How- 
ever, it may also cause the new man 
to violate a safety rule and get hurt 
in the process. The latter is obvi- 
ously a much more serious matter. 


Get the facts 


Sometimes, as in the case of drunk- 
enness or fighting on the job, the 
supervisor must reprimand the of- 
fender immediately. Wherever pos- 
sible, however, the supervisor should 
make every effort to get all the facts 
about the offense before taking ac- 
tion. Getting all the facts on a touchy 
situation is sometimes a little difficult. 
Unless the supervisor was an actual 
witness to the occurrence, or has ac- 
tual evidence of a mistake having 
been made, his checking has to be 
thorough and careful. He should take 
care to check the story from all pos- 
sible angles—from the points of view 
of the company, the employee, and 








the rest of the workers. The super- 
visor should also check his own point 
of view and make sure he has no per- 
sonal ax to grind and no prejudices 
or biases that might influence him. 

The most important points to de- 
termine are the immediate causes: 
What were the conditions in the plant 
at the time? Was the mistake due to 
faulty instructions, inexperience, de- 
fective machinery, poor leadership? 
Perhaps the supervisor will find that 
more instruction is in order rather 
than a reprimand. 

Checking the employee’s person- 
nel records (or having the personnel 
department check them if neces- 
sary) yields two things: some idea of 
whether the employee is a stable 
worker or a borderline troublemaker, 


and some valuable insight into the 
ways the reprimand should be slanted 
to be most effective. 

If the checking step has to be 
passed up because of the time factor, 
the supervisor should make sure he 
gets the employee’s side of the story 
and that he carefully takes it into 
consideration before making any de- 
cision as to punishment. Nothing 
will make an employee angrier, or 
demoralize the whole department 
faster, for that matter, than an un- 
just accusation or reprimand with- 
out sufficient cause. The supervisor 
should make sure that the reprimand 
is justified. Otherwise, the employee 
may be able to disprove the evidence 
and reduce the reprimand to a matter 
of personalities. 


























“Well, that’s the story on salary, pension plan, health and 
accident insurance, profit sharing, vacations, social security, 
bonuses, low-cost cafeteria, life insurance, sick leave, rest 
periods, overtime pay, social activities, paid holidays, lunch 
periods, and suggestion awards. Now suppose we take a lunch 
break and then I'll go into your duties.” 





Reprinted from Banking 


Privacy is the rule 

Delivering the reprimand in pri- 
vate, out of sight and earshot of the 
other employees, is one of the cardi- 
nal rules. When the supervisor tries 
to reprimand an employee in public, 
several forces start to work. First, the 
supervisor may find himself “playing 
to an audience” of the others in the 
department and having his perform- 
ance judged by some very critical 
standards. Second, the public repri- 
mand may build up resentment and 
rebellion in the employee being rep- 
rimanded. If that happens, the em- 
ployee may commit the same or simi- 
lar offense out of spite in the future. 
Third, the other workers may chime 
in with their versions of the occur- 
rence, which may conflict with the 
facts the supervisor is basing his rep- 
rimand on, much as the versions of an 
accident given to police by eye wit- 
nesses will vary. The supervisor may 
then find himself arguing with the 
whole department, or seeing the rep- 
rimand reduced to a complaint on 
his part, which is rendered virtually 
meaningless by the bantering between 
employees. Fourth, if in the judgment 
of the “audience” the punishment is 
too severe for the violation, the super- 
visor runs the risk of making a martyr 
out of the employee. 

Often, a mild reprimand in private 
will affect the rest of the department 
more than a harsh one in public— 
imaginations can do wonders as dis- 
ciplining agents. 

The actual interview part of the 
reprimand often takes a great deal of 
control on the supervisor’s part. If 
the supervisor must reprimand imme- 





diately, he may be overwrought and 
angry at the employee. But no matter 
how angry the supervisor is, he must 
keep the interview on an even keel 
and keep himself out of it. 

The interview should first be con- 
cerned with what actually happened. 
This is the time for the supervisor to 
get the employee’s side of the story. 
Going over the facts with the em- 
ployee often gives the supervisor ad- 
ditional information. After establish- 
ing the facts behind the incident and 
getting the employee’s agreement on 
them, the supervisor should point out 
what the employee did wrong. This 
should be contrasted with what is ex- 
pected of him. 


Avoid humiliation 


What is expected of an employee 
is a matter for careful deliberation 
by a supervisor. It involves the em- 
ployee’s training, his length of serv- 
ice, his previous record of behavior, 
his efficiency, and almost everything 
about his working relationship with 
the company. If the contrast between 
what he did and what is expected of 
him is made too important, the em- 
ployee is likely to be humiliated. 
What is expected should be a simple, 
straightforward statement of fact and 
not a “hearts and flowers” recital of 
sterling qualities now tarnished. Get- 
ting the employee to realize what he 
did wrong as compared with what 
was expected of him is the first step 
in getting him back on the right track. 
The supervisor should try to make 
the employee feel that the reprimand 
is deserved. Sometimes that will be 
impossible, due to ego problems, but 
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if the supervisor doesn’t blow up, nag, 
or use sarcasm, there is less chance 
that the employee will feel obliged 
to defend his ego. 


Follow-through is important 


After discussing the offense, the 
supervisor has a job of rehabilitation 
to do. He should point out what the 
employee can do to avoid making the 
same mistake in the future. If the 
problem is one of behavior and the 
causes are family pressures, the su- 
pervisor can often recommend help, 
either from the company or outside 
agencies. 

If the reprimand grew out of in- 
ability to handle the job properly, ad- 
ditional training should be arranged. 
Often the supervisor can handle the 
extra training on the spot by showing 
the employee how the job should 
have been done. This on-the-spot 
training won’t work, however, if the 
employee is humiliated or resentful 
of the way he has been reprimanded; 
the employee simply won’t listen. 

The feeling the supervisor should 
try to leave with the employee is that 
the company and the supervisor are 
confident that he can do better and 
that he will be expected to improve. 
This does not mean that the repri- 
mand should be turned into a foot- 
ball coach’s pep talk, but that the 
supervisor should try to end on a 
positive note instead of sending the 
employee away a condemned man. If 
the employee leaves believing the 
company is right and that he has no 
hope for improving, he may brood 
about it and reduce his own effi- 
ciency; if he believes the company is 








wrong, he may brood about that and 
plan some sort of revenge—either an 
uncooperative attitude or, in extreme 
cases, sabotage. 

If the offense requires some form 
of punishment (usually suspension 
for a number of days), it is best to 
have the employee start the pun- 
ishment immediately, without going 
back to the department if possible. 
The sympathy or ridicule of the 
others in the department can often 
change the employee’s attitude to one 
of smoldering resentment. This re- 
sentment may spread to the others in 
the department, and the supervisor 
soon has a full-scale problem on his 
hands. If the employee doesn’t have 
a chance to compare notes with his 
friends, chances are he will have 
cooled down when he returns to 
work. That is the time for a friendly, 
constructive follow-up by the super- 
visor. 


Some further pointers 


Just as the American system of jus- 
tice is dependent on precedents as 
well as laws, so company discipline 
is dependent not only on rules and 
regulations, but on their enforcement 
in the past. Unfairness in reprimand- 
ing or punishing can split a com- 
pany’s discipline wide open in short 
order. The supervisor must remain 
completely impartial in punishing or 
reprimanding; otherwise, employees 
will be quick to question the motives 
behind the differences. 

After the reprimand has been de- 
livered, the supervisor should make 
some sort of permanent record of 
the event for the personnel records. 
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Some companies use regular forms 
for this report, and some even re- 
quire that the employee sign to attest 
that he has seen and agrees with the 
charges. Whatever system is used, 
the supervisor’s record should in- 
clude the employee’s name, the date, 
the circumstances leading up to the 
reprimand, the employee’s side of the 
story, the decision that was made, 
and the punishment given. These rec- 
ords will provide the basis for deter- 
mining any future action. 

As for how strong the reprimand 
should be and how often it should be 
used, the pattern will depend on the 
general level of discipline, the super- 
visor’s preference, and what has been 
done in the past. A good comparison 
can be drawn between the reprimand 
and the headlines in a newspaper. 
The newspaper that continually uses 
large type and screaming headlines 
has a hard time making the really 
important story seem special. The 
newspaper that makes its headlines 
fit the importance of the news has 
little trouble dramatizing the news 
when it merits special treatment. 

Once the crusty old foreman of 





a weekly newspaper’s composing 
room was breaking in a new type- 
setter. He explained the uses of all 
the various sizes of type, what kind 
of story took what kind of type, until 
he came to three trays of very large 
type, dusty and obviously unused. 

“That first tray of big type is in 
case the dam above town breaks,” he 
explained. “The second one is for the 
end of the world.” He turned to go, 
obviously finished with his explana- 
tion. 

“What about the third tray?” the 
trainee asked. 

The foreman slowly brushed some 
of the dust off the huge letters, then 
turned to the trainee. “That’s for the 
end of the world, too,” he said. “Sec- 
ond edition.” 

The supervisor who handles his 
reprimands in a quiet, fair way will 
have a much easier time if he saves 
his “end of the world” reprimand for 
the really important case. Maintain- 
ing control over discipline is a matter 
of keeping things moderate and even, 
but having enough potential to really 
“lower the boom” if it ever becomes 
necessary. @ —S. W. 





Office costs were reduced at Detroit Edison by reversing modern trends 
toward assembly-line methods and making clerical jobs more complicated, 
according to J. Douglas Elliott, billing supervisor. Monotony, he points out, 
can be expensive. When a time-and-motion study shows a clerk has to leave 
her desk seven times a day to walk 20 feet to file an item, the tendency is 
to put a file next to her desk, limit trips to one a day, or let a messenger 
make them. But the trips did break the monotony. Without them, the clerk 
may waste time saved in longer relief periods, day dreaming, or decreased 
output. 

A study of accounting and billing costs of 122 United States electric 
utilities has shown, Mr. Elliott says, that mechanization and specialization 
too often result in job monotony. Possible consequences: lower morale; 
increased fatigue, frustrations, absences, grievances; and reduced quality and 


output. —United Personnel Newsletter 








IF YOU SUPERVISE WOMEN... 





f. what specific ways—if any— 


do the problems differ from 


Mo" self-styled experts on the 

problems of supervising women 
go to extremes: Some stress the ap- 
proach that as far as the job is con- 
cerned, women can be handled just 
like men (the “put ’em in overalls 
and who can tell the difference” 
school). Others coyly treat women 
like strange creatures from outer 
space. This type usually recommends 
the speak-softly technique as the only 
safe one until the sociologists com- 
plete their studies. 

Actually, the best method of super- 
vising women probably lies some- 
where between these two extremes— 
perhaps slightly nearer the overalls 


those of handling men? 


school than the outer-space line of 
thinking. A few slogans that a super- 
visor with women trouble might tack 
up on the wall as guides are: 


Handle women the same as men— 
only more so. 

What you should do in supervising 
men you must do in supervising 
women. 

Remember, women don’t intro- 
duce any new problems that 
aren’t already there with men. 

Women are just people — except 
they’re female. 


The man who supervises women 
does have something on his side, 
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however—the fact that women prefer 
to have a man as their boss. The 
reasons for this may be buried deep 
in our culture: perhaps inwardly 
women still regard men as being su- 
perior, which makes it easier for them 
to take orders from a man. Perhaps 
it’s just tradition, or maybe it’s the 
fact that tests show women have a 
greater tendency to be dictatorial 
than men. Or perhaps it’s for the 
reason that one girl office worker 
noted in answering a survey on the 
subject: “I prefer men as bosses be- 
cause I get along with men better 
and they’re easier to get around.” 

Whatever the reason, it’s a plus for 
the man who has to supervise women. 
So here are some facts about women 
generally that every young boy should 
know if he’s going to grow up to 
be a supervisor—and the odds are it’s 
a problem he’ll have to face some- 
time, since right now nearly one out 
of every three workers is a woman. 

Women tend to be less interested 
than men in the work they are doing, 
and as a result the human relations 
side of the supervisor’s job is even 
more important in working with 
women. In a recent study of what 
men and women want in a supervisor, 
the men were about split down the 
middle in stressing the importance 
of technical skill as opposed to ability 
in human relations. Of the women, 
63 per cent listed human relations 
ability as the most important quality 
for a supervisor. In the same way, 
women seem to be more influenced 
than men by the work atmosphere— 
the people who work with them and 
the people they work for. 
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Despite recent changes, women 
are still less independent than men. 
As a result, they have a stronger need 
for approval and reassurance: the 
kind word on a job well done is even 
more important to women than it is 
to men. Along the same line, criticism 
hits women harder. The supervisor 
has to be more tactful in reprimand- 
ing a woman, and he has to be care- 
ful in his kidding, because women 
are more inclined to interpret a re- 
mark as a criticism. 


Don't play favorites 


Generally, women take things per- 
sonally more often than men and 
are more inclined to be jealous. The 
supervisor who picks out a few fa- 
vorites is really headed for trouble. 
But women workers will be extremely 
loyal if they are convinced their su- 
pervisor is fair. 

Women get upset more easily, usu- 
ally over minor matters, but they 
calm down quicker and they’re easier 
to handle on major problems than 
most men are. 

Absenteeism is higher among 
women workers. They are slower to 
develop versatility, and it may be a 
little harder to keep them concentrat- 
ing on the job. On the other hand, 
women will follow instructions more 
readily, they are more willing to ad- 
mit their mistakes, and they develop 
a sense of team spirit more easily. 

Women are less concerned than 
men about having the opportunity 
to make decisions concerning work 
problems. In a recent study, only 40 
per cent of the women surveyed said 
they preferred to have their super- 








visors consult them on important de- 
cisions — which means 60 per cent 
didn’t care. Among men, more than 
half wanted the chance to express 
their ideas. 

Although there is some disagree- 
ment on the following, most authori- 
ties in the field still believe: 

1. Women have more patience in 
doing repetitive jobs. 

2. They excel at work involving 
close attention to details and jobs 
requiring a high degree of finger dex- 
terity. 

3. They are particularly well suited 
for work involving exact tolerances. 

4. They make good inspectors. 


The weaker sex? 

As far as physical stamina is con- 
cerned, women are in many ways 
equal and in some ways perhaps su- 
perior to men. However, women ex- 
pend their energy in a different man- 
ner, and periodic rest periods are 
even more important for them than 
for men. 

Women are more affected by their 
physical environment. Neatness in the 
work area and washrooms is impor- 
tant, so are lighting, ventilation, and 
room temperatures. If the women 
wear uniforms, they will be more 
anxious than ever to make certain 
they look as attractive as possible— 
mirrors build morale. 

As to what women complain about 
most on the job, a survey of office 
workers showed that the double 
standard on salaries—getting paid less 
than men for doing the same job— 
was the main gripe. Next was failure 
of the supervisor to comment on a 


good job, followed by lack of infor- 
mation, too much pressure on the job, 
and favoritism on the part of the 
supervisor. 

Over-all, however, it would seem 
that a man who’s a good supervisor 
will be good regardless of whether 
he is in charge of men or women. 
But very often supervisors who may 
be excellent judges of men fall on 
their ears when it comes to sizing up 
women. Because of this their skill 
as supervisors suffers. What usually 
causes this blind spot is a built-in 
prejudice about women. The super- 
visor may feel that in some way 
women are inferior, and this reaction, 
of course, shows up in the way he 
deals with women employees. Or per- 
haps he goes to the other extreme, 
is overly gallant, and doesn’t hold 
women to the same work standards 
that he would for men. Either ex- 
treme means trouble. 


The new worker 


For the most part, it’s the new 
woman on the job who is likely to 
be a problem for the supervisor. If 
she hasn’t worked in industry before, 
she may have difficulty getting ad- 
justed to the impersonal atmosphere 
and the lack of privacy that are typ- 
ical of most plants. Machines that 
she has never seen in operation before 
may be frightening, and the noises 
upsetting. If she’s working in a place 
where there are few other women, 
she will be extremely conscious of 
the fact that she’s a woman and as 
a result may feel out of place. 

In training the new woman worker, 
the same general job-indoctrination 
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principles that are used with men can 
be followed, so long as these points 
are kept in mind: The supervisor 
should be careful not to use technical 
terms without explaining what they 
mean. And he can help a new woman 
worker overcome her fear of a ma- 
chine by showing her its limitations 
and by emphasizing the fact that if 
she follows standard procedures the 
machine will be perfectly safe to op- 
erate. 

Training a new woman worker 
may have to be more extensive than 
with a man, but the extra effort re- 
quired is compensated for by the facts 
that most women are anxious to 
prove they are competent, they are 
inclined to be extremely accurate, 
they are usually eager and interested 
to learn the job, and they take fewer 
chances than men. 

When it comes to safety, statistics 
are inconclusive as to whether 
women have a higher or a lower acci- 
dent rate than men. However, su- 
pervisors should realize that many 
women are unfamiliar with industrial 
work, and this can be a contributing 
factor to an accident. The supervisor 
also has to be on the lookcut for 
inappropriate hairdos, clothing, or 
jewelry, and should realize that many 
women are prone to momentary dizzy 
or faint spells. Premenstrual tension 
can make some women more acci- 


dent-prone than they would normally 
be, as auto accident records have in- 
dicated. For the supervisor this means 
that he should be a little more lenient 
in permitting women to ease up on 
the job from time to time. 

These are the facts on some of 
the problems the supervisor faces in 
dealing with women on the job. But 
for the man who feels that a real 
understanding of women requires a 
more intuitive approach, here’s an 
out: 

Next time you see one of the girls 
putting on her lipstick, give the lip- 
stick she’s using a close look. Some 
psychologists believe that the way a 
woman puts on her lipstick is an in- 
dication of what she’s like. For ex- 
ample, if the lipstick has been worn 
down on one side, they say it’s an 
indication that she’s versatile, cre- 
ative, effervescent, but moody and 
somewhat unrealistic — the artistic 
type. 

Lipstick that’s been worn down so 
that it’s flat across the top indicates 
she has ambition and perseverance, 
is competent and inclined to be 
abrupt. 

An oval shape is the tip-off that 
she’s intelligent, practical, and just 
a bit distant. A rounded end stands 
for order, patience, cheerfulness, con- 
sideration, well-defined goals—or so 
they say. 





At Harvard University they recently made a study of why more than 4,000 
men and women lost their jobs in various businesses and industries. The 
analysis showed that while 34 per cent had failed to get along because they 
couldn’t do their job properly in the technical sense, the rest—66 per cent— 
had been fired for deficiency in human relations. They just rubbed people the 


wrong way. 


—Norman Vincent Peale, in The Art of Getting Along With People 
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GRIEVANCES 





The supervisor who alerts himself to the 


conditions that commonly cause grievances 
has taken a big step in reducing them 


| the common cold, grievances 

are always with us, and in and 
of themselves, they are no special 
cause for alarm—unless they become 
frequent or chronic. But the best way 
to deal with them is still to try to 
avoid having them come up in the 
first place. There is no longer any 
doubt that the preventive approach 
to grievance handling can go far to 
reduce their incidence and to lessen 
the “pains and discomforts” that in- 
evitably result. 

Just what, specifically, can the su- 
pervisor do to prevent grievances? 
An excellent manual on grievance 
prevention, issued to supervisors at 
Western Electric Company, suggests 
that the supervisor can minimize 
grievances by eliminating the follow- 
ing practices. (The following mate- 
rial is reprinted from “Complaints 


and Grievances,” copyright Western 
Electric Company. ) 

1. Neglecting to correct uncom- 
fortable physical conditions sur- 
rounding the job. 

2. Neglecting unguarded work 
hazards. 

3. Allowing bad tools, or ma- 
chines out of order, to cause loss of 
earnings. 

4. Placing men on jobs for which 
they are not fitted. 

5. Placing men together who irri- 
tate each other. Some personalities 
clash. 

6. Transferring an employee to 
another location without a reason- 
able notice, without explaining the 
reason, or without letting him know 
if his work has been satisfactory. It 
is not enough to assume that he un- 
derstands. The supervisor must be 
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sure that he does, by encouraging him 
to express himself freely. 

7. Failing to recognize the varying 
importance which workers attach to 
different jobs in the same labor 
grade, when making transfers, assign- 
ing jobs, or selecting candidates for 
upgrading. 

8. Expecting an employee to be 
able to do a job after he has been 
told or shown how only once. Many 
simple-appearing jobs seem compli- 
cated to the learner. 

9. Assuming that a transferred 
employee knows how to do a new job 
without instruction. 

10. Speaking in technical or shop 
terms to an employee who is new on 
the job, without explaining what they 
mean. 

11. Allowing an employee who is 
new to the job to repeat his mis- 
takes, instead of discovering and cor- 
recting them early, before they be- 
come habit. 

12. Leaving a new or transferred 
worker alone so long with a job he 
does not fully understand that he be- 
comes discouraged. 

13. Ignoring an employee’s com- 
plaint, or handling it with snap judg- 
ment. 

14. Neglecting to refer the em- 
ployee who is unduly preoccupied 
with personal problems to the proper 
service organization provided by the 
company to deal with such problems. 

15. Ignoring the unwritten cus- 
toms or rules of behavior which have 
grown up within the group. 

A group develops in time its own 
regulations governing the behavior of 
its members. The members must live 
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up to these usually unwritten rules, 
and if the rules are broken, the group 
takes it on itself to punish the offend- 
ing member or members. The person 
may be socially isolated or in some 
extreme instances even receive bod- 
ily harm. The leader has a problem 
in watching what rules are made from 
time to time and how they are ad- 
ministered by the group. 

16. Using a “hot shot” operator 
or an “outsider” as a pace setter 
without putting the matter of low out- 
put up to the group for their solution 
first. 

17. Being “too busy” to listen to 
a timid employee when he has mus- 
tered his courage to tell his problem 
to his supervisor. 

18. Becoming so absorbed in his 
own problems that he seems “high 
hat” to his employees, even if he 
doesn’t mean it. 

The problem is to strike a nice bal- 
ance between friendliness and cor- 
diality, and undue familiarity. People 
resent a “high and mighty” air in 
their leaders; but equally they resent 
having them so completely one of 
themselves that they do not stand out 
as leaders. 

There is also a happy medium be- 
tween firmness and kindliness. People 
expect the former of their leaders, 
and appreciate the latter. 

19. Leaving a worker on one job 
for a long time without explaining 
his chances for upgrading or promo- 
tion. 

20. Leaving a worker alone for 
long periods without a friendly word 
from his supervisors. 

21. Neglecting to speak a word of 








appreciation for a job well done. 

22. Making much of a man’s er- 
rors and keeping still about his suc- 
cesses. 

Some supervisors show a reluc- 
tance to say a job has been done well. 
Is it true that a relaxing of effort 
follows praise? Some of the problems 
of giving commendation are learning 
which individuals will profit from 
praise, whether or not it should be 
given in public, and how to establish 
some objective method to rate an 
individual and his performance. 

23. Treating all individuals alike, 
regardless of their different back- 
grounds of experience and different 
natural characteristi¢s. 

24. Treating all individuals as you 


want to be treated, instead of trying 
to understand each of them well 
enough to know how he would rather 
be treated. He may not be like you 
at all. 

25. Taking credit for an em- 
ployee’s suggestions. 

A supervisor cannot evolve for 
himself all the ideas he can use. To 
create an atmosphere that encour- 
ages individuals to contribute ideas, 
he must make known that new ideas 
are appreciated, and give due credit. 

26. Giving orders without giving 
reasons. 

The direct imperative “Do that!” 
does not attempt to win, to concili- 
ate, to explain, to unify intentions. 
Even to preface a command with a 




















“Please” may often not be enough. 
The problem is to get the one who is 
taking the orders to sense that his 
personal feelings and interests in the 
matter are being taken into account; 
or, in other words, to use good man- 
ners in giving orders. 

“Don’t” or negative commands 
may make people curious and inter- 
ested in what they are not supposed 
to do. The problem is to put orders 
in positive form, so that people will 
want to follow them of their own 
accord. 

Another problem is to know how 
many orders can be given at once 
and how far ahead of time they may 
be given. 

Sometimes the supervisor is con- 
fused and gives out mutually con- 
tradictory orders. The one who gets 
these orders is in a difficult position. 
The problem is getting this person to 
understand what reasons the super- 
visor has for reversing his orders. 
Still another point has to do with the 
limits of individual discretion in de- 
ciding on the ways and means of do- 
ing an assignment. The problem is 
how to encourage a sense of initia- 
tive and personal responsibility and 
still get desired results or maintain 
uniformity. 

27. Making a fuss over a well- 
meaning employee’s mistake, instead 
of calmly helping him to figure out 
how he can avoid it next time. Repri- 
manding a man in the presence of 
other people. 

The supervisor is only the agent 
of the organization when it comes to 
exposing the shortcomings of an in- 
dividual, so the problem is one of 
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keeping criticism on as impersonal a 
plane as possible. One way to main- 
tain this impersonal attitude is to be 
sure of the facts. If an offender is 
ignorant of the “law” or rules of the 
group, he may have a valid excuse 
for delinquency. 

Failures rarely occur because the 
employee intends to fail. More often 
he fails because he does the wrong 
thing impulsively or contrary to what 
he really intended. The supervisor’s 
problem is to avoid getting angry and 
to try to understand the cause for the 
failure. Mistakes are opportunities to 
give instruction. 

28. Threatening a worker either 
directly or indirectly, or playing upon 
his fear of his job. 

The items listed are only a begin- 
ning. They merely illustrate some 
kinds of mistakes which may occur 
to the experienced supervisor when 
he begins to analyze his own super- 
visory activities. Higher supervisors 
may also find such a list useful in 
helping their assistants to improve 
their supervisory practices. 


Reporting problems up the line 


* * * There is sometimes a tendency 
for first- and second-line supervisors 
to feel that since they have not been 
given authority to make final deci- 
sions on certain matters, they have 
no responsibility for them and can 
do nothing about them. This is only 
partly true. There are three things 
that a supervisor can do about a sit- 
uation which is disturbing his em- 
ployees, even though it is outside his 
direct authority to correct. 

First, he can make formal recom- 








mendation of corrective measures up 
the line, giving full particulars as to 
the problem and the facts on which 
his judgment is based. This is most 
effective if it includes both verbal 
explanations and a formal written 
memorandum. 

Although a supervisor sometimes 
complains that his boss does not wel- 
come having the responsibility thus 
transferred squarely to him in writ- 
ing, this fear is frequently exagger- 
ated without real cause. Most men in 
middle and higher supervision are 
genuinely anxious not only to get 
facts from the work level, but to have 
the practical judgments of their sub- 
ordinates. Indeed this is their most 
important source of information 
about what is going on at the work 
level. On it, in relation to company 
policy, most of their decisions have 
to be based. Moreover, their broader 
experience usually makes their coun- 
sel highly worth seeking. 

Some supervisors think they can- 
not write good memorandums. Often 
this is because they assume that 
memos should be written in a formal 
language which they cannot use. The 
opposite is true. Simple words and 


short statements, written “just as 
we talk,” carry more punch. The 
best memo simply states what is the 
trouble briefly and bluntly, tells what 
the writer thinks ought to be done 
about it, and follows this with all the 
facts and reasons on which his judg- 
ment is based. No opening or clos- 
ing palaver is necessary. 

Second, he can take advantage of 
the opportune moment to let his boss 
see the conditions for himself, and to 
pass along his own judgment in the 
form of indirect suggestion. 

Third, he can clearly state his 
problem to his boss and ask for help 
in figuring out its solution. All three 
of these things he can do, not once 
but repeatedly, until the problem is 
solved. Indeed, it is his duty to keep 
forwarding such information and rec- 
ommendations up the line as long as 
any important problem remains. 

Sometimes supervisors as well as 
individual employees have the notion 
that admitting problems will react 
against them. This is usually not true 
so long as they are making an honest 
effort to define their problem and 
get the facts which are needed for 
its solution. @ 





The average American at age 29 can look forward to paying taxes totaling 
a minimum of $34,743.23, or 22 per cent of his earnings, in the 36 years 
remaining of his working life, Commerce Clearing House reports. He will 
have the income from 28 of these years for himself, but the other eight 
years’ income will go to his governments. 

Taking into account the changes in the tax picture as his children grow 
up and become self-supporting, his standard tax charges will be: federal 
income, $15,684; social security, $3,573; real property, $7,200; personal 
property, $720. However, there is one cheering note. Being average, the man 
will live to be 68, and for the last three years he'll get a return from social 
security. —Credit Executive 













How do you handle a new man’s first day 
on the job? Is he greeted 
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Induction — or Indifference? 


By Oscar Dull, Jr. 
Director of Personnel 


The E. F. Hauserman Co., Cleveland 


Does time was around noon. It was 

Bill Carter’s first day at work. 
He had been interviewed by the per- 
sonnel department and the foreman 
of the milling section for a job as a 
milling machine operator. Bill had 
passed his physical; his past em- 
ployers (all local) had verified his 
record by phone. He had gone 
through the “and now fill out this 
form, please” routine in the person- 
nel department, and his mind was 
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still echoing with phrases like “group 
insurance,” “hospitalization,” “de- 
pendency coverage,” “union shop,” 
“company policy,” “parking-lot reg- 
ulations,” and a dozen others. Actu- 
ally, Bill was relieved to get to his new 
department. Here he was in familiar 
surroundings. Shop noise, running 
machines, familiar shop odors—this 
was better, much better. 

But was it? Al Wilson, from the 
personnel department, took him to 











the foreman’s office, but the foreman 
wasn’t there. “Wait here a minute, 
please. I’ll find the foreman,” Wilson 
said as he left. 

The first five minutes or so weren’t 
bad. The surroundings were familiar, 
and the foreman who had approved 
Bill’s being hired would be along 
momentarily. But as the minutes 
stretched out, Bill began to get un- 
comfortable. He squirmed uneasily 
in the chair. When people walked by 
(some smiled or nodded), he tried 
to look as though he belonged. Just 
then Wilson and the foreman came 
into sight. “Gosh! I’m glad they got 
here,” Bill thought. Now he would 
get to work—something familiar and 
friendly. 

Frank Johnson, the foreman, was 
a kindly man. He understood the 
feelings and problems of new em- 
ployees. But this was a bad day for 
him. He’d just received a revised pro- 
duction schedule, he had four ab- 
sentees that morning, and the super- 
intendent had given him a gentle 
needling about some past-due parts. 
Just as the pace was getting really 
frenzied, Al Wilson had caught up 
with him and said, “Frank, your new 
milling machine man is waiting in 
your office. Let’s go.” So he went. 

Frank’s greeting was friendly 
enough but unquestionably hurried. 
Al Wilson left, and Frank said, “I’m 
sorry I kept you waiting so long, but 
things are really hopping around 
here this morning.” Bill nodded and 
waited expectantly. Frank went on, 
“I'll have to leave you with one of 
the boys while I get a few things 
straightened out. You just watch him 


for a while, ask him anything you 
want to know, and when I come back 
we'll talk things over and assign you 
to a machine.” Bill was introduced 
to Pete Bostick, an old hand, a few 
brief explanations were made, and 
the foreman hurried off. 

“Now,” thought Bill, “I’m going 
to get somewhere.” He was wrong 
again. Pete Bostick didn’t like new 
men. He was worried about his own 
job, and more important, although 
he was a good operator, he was not 
a particularly effective teacher. He 
was extremely loyal to the company 
but tended to regard new employees 
as upstarts. He answered Bill’s ques- 
tions with monosyllables. His man- 
ner indicated that a fellow who took 
a job as an operator should know 
his job; he’d learned his the hard 
way. 


Another crisis 


By the end of his first hour, Bill 
was rapidly approaching another mild 
crisis. What kind of a place was this? 
Sure, the building was modern, the 
machinery was almost new, things 
looked good; but he was a man, not 
a machine. Men need a little warmth, 
some evidence of interest, a little help 
to get into the swing of a new job. 
All these things were missing, and the 
outlook was pretty sour. 

“So,” Bill mused to himself, “I 
haven’t lost much. [ll stick it out 
for the rest of the day and then go 
over to personnel and tell ’em I don’t 
think this is the job I want. I'll hustle 
out tomorrow and try another place, 
where they treat you like a human 
being.” 

















How Good Are You at 
Job Indoctrination? 


The first day at work often plays a 
major part in an employee's future atti- 
tudes toward his supervisor and the 
company. To avoid the mistakes made 
by the supervisor in the accompanying 
article, here's a quick checklist on how 
to start a new employee in on the job: 

1. Make the new worker feel at home. 
Act friendly and show that you're inter- 
ested in him as a person. Ask him his 
name and use it often. Indicate how you 
want him to address you. Try to draw 
him out: ask him about his past jobs 
and any special interests he may have. 
If a new employee is given a reason to 
like his boss, his job, and the depart- 
ment he's working in, he'll be much 
happier and more cooperative. 

2. Tell him what he'll be doing. Make 
him realize he's helping to make an im- 
portant product or playing a part in 
providing a vital service. Give him a 
clear picture of how the company's 
product or service is used. Stress the 
high cost of the equipment and raw ma- 
terials he'll be using. Show him how 
his group fits into the over-all company 
operation. 

3. Take him on a tour of his depart- 
ment, including ali the places he'll have 
contact with. Explain the department's 
operations, but keep your explanations 
simple. Don't swamp the new worker 
with technical details at this stage. 

4. Let him watch his department in 
action for a few minutes. If he has been 
assigned to a machine, ask the present 
operator to work with him. Introduce 
him to everyone he'll be associating 
with, 

5. Stress safety. Accident hazards 
automatically increase when a new man 
is assigned to the job. Make the new 
employee know that the company re- 
gards safety as being extremely im- 
portant. Indicate the kinds of hazards 
he may run into on the job. If you can, 
check his previous safety record and 
let him know you have gone over it. 
Explain all the company rules on safety 
violations to him. 
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Just then Jim Price walked up 
and introduced himself. Bill shook 
hands with Price and said he was 
sure glad to see a friendly face. 

“Well, you know how it is,” Price 
commented. “Foremen always worry 
about their own problems first. Then, 
when they get time, they'll think 
about their people. Johnson’s not a 
bad guy—just busy. I’m the union 
steward for this department. If the 
boss doesn’t get back by lunchtime, 
I'll go with you to the cafeteria. I'll 
take you around to some of the fel- 
lows in the department and intro- 
duce you. Gotta get back to my job 
now—see you later.” 

And so the third crisis passed. Bill 
felt much better. He could relax a 
bit. He was going to eat lunch with 
someone, and he’d have a chance to 
meet some of the other fellows. Guess 
this union was all right. 

It happened that way, too. Lunch- 
time came, but the foreman didn’t 
show up. Price took Carter around 
and made him feel welcome. Of 
course, he also got in a few good 
plugs for the union. After all, it was 
his job, and he intended to be a good 
steward. 

An hour or so after lunch, Johnson 
returned. “Gosh, I’m sorry I didn’t 
get back sooner, but I just got tied 
up and couldn’t get away. Getting 
along all right?” Carter nodded, and 
explained that Price had introduced 
him to some of the men after taking 
him to the cafeteria. “Good, I’m glad 
you got along so well. Now let’s go 
in the office and talk a bit.” 

Half an hour later, they returned 
to the shop floor and Carter was 








assigned a mill. “Start off on these 
pieces, Bill. The setup is fairly 
simple. I don’t think you’ll have any 
trouble. If you run into something, 
don’t be afraid to ask for help or 
look me up—I’ll be somewhere in the 
department.” 

The afternoon went by without 
further incident. Carter got along all 
right, didn’t need help. Occasionally 
one of the men he’d met would smile 
as he passed by. Price, the steward, 
came over a couple of times to ask 
if he needed any help. Johnson, too, 
stopped by once or twice to see how 
things were going. 

At the end of the shift, Price col- 
lared Bill, made sure he got his time 
card from the proper rack, and 
walked with him to the parking lot. 
“Anything I can do for you at any 
time, Bill, just yell. Our union is ac- 
tive, and we make sure our people 
get fair treatment. So long, see you 
tomorrow.” 

On the way home, Carter kept 
thinking. Should he keep on with the 
job or not? It did look better now, 
friendlier and more inviting. “That 
steward certainly helped pave the 
way for me. I’d sure quit if it weren’t 
for him,” he thought. 

And there in a nutshell was the 


problem that Johnson, the foreman, 
would have to face. He’d have a hard 
time getting Bill to think of him, his 
foreman, when he needed advice or 
help. The natural thing for Bill to 
do would be to look for Price. He’d 
been the man who’d extended a warm 
welcome and a helping hand when 
it was needed most. He had made Bill 
feel at ease and broken the ice with 
the other men. Johnson had missed 
his best opportunity to establish him- 
self with Bill. He could regain the lost 
ground, but it would be far more 
difficult than getting off to a right 
start would have been. Bill’s first im- 
pressions would be lasting ones and 
hard to change. 

Obviously, there are times when 
a foreman is rushed, when the pres- 
sure is on. The last straw can easily 
be a new employee who has to be 
broken in. But it’s rough for the new 
employee, too. He’s in new surround- 
ings, looking at new faces, and is 
probably a bit unsure of himself. He 
wants friendliness, warmth, and gen- 
uine interest in his needs at that par- 
ticular moment. He’ll never forget the 
man who made him welcome and 
helped him to fit in. 

Shouldn’t you, the foreman, be 
that man? @ 





One sure sign of a good economic outlook is industry’s willingness to put 
cash on the barrelhead for new plant and equipment—and at the moment it’s 
spending more to refurbish industrial facilities than at any time in the past. 

For this year business is planning outlays for new plant and equipment of 
$35 billion—22 per cent more than the record expenditures of 1955, accord- 
ing to the annual survey of business anticipations conducted by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the Department ef Commerce. The upward 
trend in expenditures is expected to continue throughout 1956. Greatest 
strength is indicated for investment by manufacturers—particularly the dur- 


able goods industries. 
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FOILING TH 


The hidden “take home” from dishonesty on the job 


is costing industry as much as a half-billion dollars 


annually. Here’s what the supervisor can do to curb it 


A” years ago, when a testing 

company finished analyzing the 
temperament test scores of a large 
group of employees from different 
parts of the country, it found that al- 
most 10 per cent of them had ethics 
that would make a San Quentin in- 
mate stare. One out of 10 was a po- 
tential crook! 

In one year alone, the losses to 
American business from employee 
dishonesty mounted to an estimated 
half-billion dollars. All this doesn’t 
mean that the tenth guy down the 
assembly line is ready to take any- 
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thing that isn’t nailed down. It does 
mean, however, that in almost every 
average group of employees, there 
are a few who will turn thief if temp- 
tation is strong enough. Good super- 
vision and a system of internal con- 
trols, many of which are adminis- 
tered by the supervisor, are necessary 
to reduce the chances of loss. The 
most effective way to control em- 
ployee theft is to prevent the temp- 
tations that will topple the virtues 
of the potentially light-fingered em- 
ployee. 

No rules can be given on what type 
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of employee is most likely to follow 
when temptation beckons. Dishon- 
esty is no respecter of personality, 
status, or appearances. Thieves and 
embezzlers have turned up every- 
where from the teen-agers in the 
stock room to the staid vice president 
in charge of something important. 
Sweet - faced, honey - voiced book- 
keepers have juggled the books with 
the dexterity of a financial wizard, 
and serious-minded executives have 
driven away from the plant with loot 
in the car trunk. 

Although dishonesty may turn up 
anywhere, the reasons for it are pretty 
much the same. 

1. Unusual family expenses. 
Troubles have a way of piling up and 
hitting all at once. It may be all the 
installment payments coming due si- 
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multaneously, or a serious operation 
that isn’t covered by insurance. Some 
people will steal at the first pinch, 
others will wait until their backs are 
against the wall, and some, the larg- 
est percentage, will never steal. 

2. Extravagant living standards or 
unbridled ambition. It is sometimes 
easy to get into a vicious circle of 
keeping up with the Joneses until, at 
last, stealing is the only way to stay 
in the race. The ambition to be an 
important person at any cost can also 
lead to an employee’s rifling the till. 

3. Undesirable associates. This 
may be another case of trying to keep 
up with a fast crowd, or it may be 
that a smooth-talking confidence man 
is offering a hot deal and the em- 
ployee needs money to “get in on the 
ground floor.” 
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4. Inadequate income. This may 
be the simplest of all the reasons: 
the employee doesn’t make enough 
money to cover expenses and steals 
to make up the difference. The 
trouble with this is that, once started, 
stealing is a hard habit to break. 

5. A need, real or imagined (in 
the case of tools). An employee may 
start an ambitious do - it - yourself 
project, using his company-learned 
skills. Later, he may add a few com- 
pany-owned tools to complete the 
job. 

6. Resentment or revenge. The 
employee may feel he’s gotten a raw 
deal from the company, and theft 
offers a revenge that’s profitable as 
well as consoling. 

7. Gambling. Losses from cards 
and dice stem from two causes: try- 
ing to win more money, and trying 
to win back what’s been lost. The 
employee may get in over his head 
before he knows it and bail himself 
out at the company’s expense. 

Which reason, or which combina- 
tion of reasons, makes an employee 
steal depends entirely on what’s im- 
portant to him, how far he will go 
to get it, and how sturdy his sense of 
right and wrong is. 


What do they steal? 


One thing to remember about dis- 
honest employees: they don’t use 
grandstand plays. Given almost un- 
limited time to “case” the company’s 
situation, they sometimes devise such 
subtle and ingenious ways to steal 
that the crime makes mystery stories 
seem like first readers. 

Money, both cash and checks, is 
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the most tempting commodity for the 
dishonest employee. Second in line 
are the parts, tools, materials, or 
supplies that can be sold for ready 
money outside the plant. Outside the 
accounting department, most of the 
complicated schemes for relieving the 
company of its assets fall into this 
category. Third are the things stolen 
for personal use. Usually, the individ- 
ual theft in this category won’t add 
up to much, but the totals over a 
period of time represent a consider- 
able loss. Small hand and power tools 
are usually stolen for strictly per- 
sonal use. 

Sometimes employee theft will be 
organized on a “ring” basis, and the 
loss to the company will skyrocket. 
One large manufacturer of electric 
shavers, for instance, discovered that 
a group of about a dozen employees 
had been systematically stealing all 
the parts for the electric shaver mod- 
els. The parts were used to assemble 
finished razors outside the plant, 
which were then sold below cost on 
the “gray” market. Aside from the 
thousands of dollars lost in stolen 
parts and sales, the company stood 
the risk of having many of the pi- 
rated shavers boomerang, since no 
quality control measures or inspec- 
tions were used in their assembly. 


How they operate 


The methods of dishonest em- 
ployees range all the way from the 
man who sees something he wants 
and merely pockets it to complicated 
sleights of hand that require split- 
second timing and steel nerves on the 
part of the thief. 














One method that has been used for 
stealing tools is the fake loss. The 
thief finds a safe hiding place for the 
tool he wants and installs the tool 
in it, usually after having provided 
himself with an airtight alibi. When 
the “loss” of the tool is discovered, 
the thief “knows nothing about it.” 
After the search is given up, the em- 
ployee removes the tool from the hid- 
ing place and smuggles it out of the 
plant. 

Another routine is the piece-by- 
piece method, where an idle or stand- 
by machine is dismantled and carted 
out one piece at a time. These meth- 
ods, of ccurse, are not used very 
often these days, since most com- 
panies have set up checks and con- 
trols on tool usage and packages car- 
ried out of the plant by employees. 
One company found, however, that a 
smart employee had shipped himself 
most of the parts of an expensive 
machine through the regular com- 
pany delivery. He knew when the 
outgoing shipments were checked 
against the invoices, and inserted his 
packages after the check was made. 
Only when one package was returned 
in a mix-up was he caught. 

The aristocrats of the crooked- 
methods boys, though, are the em- 
bezzlers. Often their systems are so 
complex and range over such long 
periods of time that it takes trained 
accountants weeks to figure out how 
the money was stolen. 

A bookkeeper for one company 
stole a great deal of money by simply 
forging checks payable to himself. To 
cover the thefts, he made out a check 
for the same amount to the order of 


one of the company’s suppliers. He 
presented the check to be signed, 
along with a bill from the supplier. 
The bill was one that had already 
been paid, but he altered it slightly, 
so that it wasn’t recognizable, and the 
check was signed. 

The bookkeeper kept the signed 
check and forged an endorsement 
and bank stamps to make it look 
legitimate. When the bank statement 
came in, he removed the forged check 
made out to himself and substituted 
the check to the supplier, with legiti- 
mate signature but forged endorse- 
ments. This went on until the book- 
keeper forged a check to himself in 
which the figures and the written 
amount didn’t match.The bank called 
the accountant to find out how much 
the bookkeeper should get. As a final 
result, he got a few years in jail for 
embezzlement. 

In another case, a parts clerk sold 
service parts to customers and pock- 
eted the money. The sales slips he 
was required to make out were not 
numbered, so he simply destroyed 
the company’s copy. When inventory 
time came around, he merely priced 
the remaining parts on the records at 
high enough rates to cover the miss- 
ing parts. One day the office manager 
looked up his own price information 
when the clerk was out to lunch and 
discovered that a single bolt was 
priced at more than three dollars. 
The ax fell. 

Humans being unpredictable crea- 
tures, they sometimes steal articles 
that are almost valueless. One bakery 
discovered that employees, well-paid 
employees, were throwing loaves of 
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bread over the yard wall to friends 
and relatives for home consumption. 
These breadwinners apparently took 
their roles quite literally. 


Methods of preventing theft 


Most employee theft-control pro- 
grams used in industry today con- 
centrate on preventing pilfering of 
company property and protecting 
employees from loss of personal 
property. Many companies are hesi- 
tant about prosecuting cases of theft 
in public court because of the bad 
publicity and the possibility of false- 
arrest charges and damage suits if 
the prosecution is unsuccessful. 
Most, however, will search em- 
ployees’ lockers if the situation war- 
rants it, and some will search the 
employees’ homes or persons. Al- 
most all of these firms obtain written 
permission for the search as a safe- 
guard. 

Following are some methods of 
internal control that will help prevent 
losses from employee dishonesty. 
Many of them are familiar, but they 
should be checked from time to time 
to make sure they are being followed 
and enforced. 


Tools 


1. Where practical, all tools should 
be kept in cribs, under lock and key, 
and a system for checking them out 
to workers installed. 

2. All tools should be stamp- 
marked or identified as company 
material in some other permanent 
way. 

3. Tool cribs should have a neat, 
orderly system for storing tools: 
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each tool should have a place, so that 
missing tools will be conspicuous by 
their absence. 

4. Broken parts, bits, grinding 
wheels, etc., should be turned in be- 
fore replacement is issued. 

5. Special-purpose or little-used 
tools should be returned to the crib 
promptly after use, and not left stand- 
ing in the workroom. 

6. Lunch hours should be stag- 
gered so that the department is not 
left unwatched while tools are out. 

To cut down the number of small 
hand tools stolen by employees, one 
company set up a “lending library” 
for the popular ones. The employees 
check out the tools overnight, or for 
a weekend, and check them back in 
at the end of the specified period. 
Another company opens its machine 
shop (under proper supervision) to 
employees who want to spend after- 
hours time working on ambitious 
private projects. The plan cuts theft 
of the small tools in the machine shop 
and damage to the expensive ma- 
chines from unauthorized use by 
less-skilled employees. 


Stock room, shipping, and receiving 

1. Are you giving away valuable 
scrap and waste materials? Metal 
scrap, especially, has high value to- 
day. To control scrap and waste dis- 
posal: 

a. Treat scrap and waste like any 
other inventory item; keep permanent 
inventory records. 

b. Use truck scales where practical, 
or at least spot-check truck weights 
on public scales. 

c. See that all scrap and waste 








sales are entered upon the books. 

2. Stock room. Physical inventory 
should be taken by someone other 
than the employee who maintains the 
perpetual-inventory records. Physical 
inventory should be taken at regular 
intervals and reconciled with per- 
petual-inventory records. If theft is 
suspected, the inventory period 
should be irregular and un- 
announced. Disciplinary action 
should be taken when small thefts 
are discovered. 

3. Shipping and receiving. The 
shipping clerk should get a driver’s 
receipt for every item that moves out 
of the warehouse. Goods should 
never be left unattended or unpro- 
tected on shipping or receiving docks. 
Definite routing procedures should 
be set up, with specified “staging” 
areas for incoming and outgoing 
shipments, so that no packages “get 
lost” and no uninvoiced goods go out. 


Office and cash-handling 
operations 

1. All sales slips, invoices, blank 
checks, etc., should be prenumbered 
and carefully safeguarded. 

2. All cash transactions should be 
immediately and permanently re- 
corded. 

3. Bills should be cancelled or 
marked “paid” to prevent re-use. 

4. Materials used in production 
should match materials purchased. 

5. Mail should be opened in the 
presence of a trusted employee, but 
not the same person who posts the 
incoming checks. 

6. Petty-cash slips should be writ- 
ten in ink, checked before being paid, 


and cancelled after payment to pre- 
vent re-use. 

7. Attendance records should be 
maintained by employees other than 
those who make up the payroll. 

8. Additions to or deletions from 
the payroll should be adequately 
checked and recorded. 

9. If letterheads, purchase forms, 
etc., are discontinued or modified, the 
outmoded forms should be collected 
and destroyed to prevent use outside 
the company. 


The supervisor's part 


To be most effective, any system 
of internal controls should be in- 
stalled by a trained expert, but the 
supervisor has the job of seeing that 
the recommendations are carried out. 
Often, too, by closely watching the 
potential danger spots, the super- 
visor can suggest additional controls 
for safeguarding tools, materials, and 
money. 

One of the most important contri- 
butions the supervisor can make to 
the security program is his knowledge 
of the workers in his department. 
Usually, he is the only man who 
knows them all well enough to be 
somewhat familiar with their life out- 
side the plant. If he does have this 
knowledge, he can often spot any ex- 
cess spending, unexplained pur- 
chases outside the employee’s ability 
to pay, excess drinking, and unsavory 
companions. His personal contact 
with the employee will often result 
in his being told of family problems 
that might drive the employee to 
steal. Helping solve those problems 
can often head off a tragic mistake 
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for the employee and a loss for the 
company. 

In making sure the controls are 
maintained, the supervisor should 
explain to each employee the reasons 
behind all the steps he has to take in 
a procedure. If the employee doesn’t 
know the why of the step, he may de- 
cide on his own to take a short cut 
and thus destroy the valuable control 
feature. 

Suspicion of employee dishonesty 
is a tricky subject for the supervisor 
to handle. Utmost tact has to be used 
in making any investigations. To 
avoid temper flare-ups, hurt feelings, 
and damage suits, the supervisor 
should make sure of his facts before 
he makes an accusation. Higher man- 


agement should be consulted before 
any locker searches are instituted, as 
a safeguard for both the supervisor 
and the company. If the supervisor’s 
department handles any money, the 
responsibility should be split among 
two or more employees. They will 
then tend to check each other auto- 
matically. 

A good system of internal controls, 
adequately backed up by sound, care- 
ful supervision, will discourage em- 
ployee dishonesty by its very exist- 
ence. If dishonesty does occur, the 
chances that it will be detected early 
are increased. With no controls and 
lax supervision, keep your hand on 
your billfold—anything’s fair game. 

—S. W. 





Our Own Directory of Movie Attractions 


Here’s a guide to current movies that might have been devoted to the more 
important problems that vex supervisors day by day: 


PROBLEM 
Induction 


Discipline 


Boss’s Day Off 


Accident-Proneness 
Payday Splurge 
Turnover 


The Perfect Supervisor 


TITLE 


Not as a Stranger 


The Bad and the Beautiful 
The Young and the Damned 
The Proud and Profane 


Anything Goes 

Picnic 

The Harder They Fall 
I'll Cry Tomorrow 
Don’t Ever Leave Me 


The Man Who Never Was 





At today’s tax level, how much would you have to win to take home $64,000? 
A computation by New York’s First National City Bank shows that in order to 
clear $64,000, a single person with an income of $4,000 would have to win 


a prize of—hold your hat—$448,711.11. 
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Your Accident Problems 
By G. G. Grieve 


It’s often a real job of sleuthing to 


distinguish between the apparent and 


the real causes of accidents... 


AS ACCIDENT doesn’t just “happen.” 
Like a machine, it can be taken 
apart to find out what went wrong. 
Unlike a machine, however, an acci- 
dent has only five parts or elements. 
The supervisor who pins these down 
has all the basic information he 
needs to prevent similar accidents. 


These five fundamental elements are: 

1. The tool, machine, material, or 
type of equipment involved in the 
accident, such as a hammer, drill 
press, ladder, or piece of sheet metal. 

2. The type of accident or the 
manner in which the employee was 
injured, such as a fall, being struck 
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by a falling or flying object, getting 
caught in or between the moving 
parts of a machine. 

3. The unsafe condition of the 
tool, material, or machine, such as 
the broken handle of a hammer, un- 
guarded gears of a machine, worn 
brakes of a truck. 

4. The unsafe act or unsafe prac- 
tice of the employee, such as work- 
ing near the moving parts of a ma- 
chine without first stopping it, lifting 
with the back muscles instead of the 
leg muscles, removing a guard. 

5. The reason for the employee’s 
unsafe act or practice, such as lack of 
knowledge of the safe practice, dis- 
regard of instructions, emotional up- 
set. 

The following description of an 
accident, taken from a supervisor’s 
report, concisely brings out these 
facts about an injury to one of his 
men. 

“The two men were working near 
the end of a scaffold [type of equip- 
ment] and were about 15 feet off the 
ground. John told Henry to move out 
of the way so that he, John, could 
put a board into position to saw. 
Henry backed up without looking 
[unsafe act] and fell off the end of the 
scaffold, breaking his left ankle [type 
of accident]. The ends of the scaffold 
were not enclosed [unsafe condition], 
which Henry momentarily forgot 
[reason for employee’s unsafe ac- 
tion].” 

In addition, the supervisor’s in- 
vestigation and report of the accident 
were made without bias and with no 
attempt to blame either man. This 


attitude is essential in securing all the 
facts about an accident. 

An analysis of this accident clearly 
shows that lack of protection at the 
ends of the scaffold, rather than the 
employee’s action, was the major 
cause. Henry would not have fallen, 
regardless of his action, if the ends of 
the scaffold had been railed like the 
open side. 

This points up a good general rule: 
In analyzing an accident, always look 
first for an unsafe condition. Gener- 
ally, eliminating the condition is the 
most effective way to prevent a simi- 
lar accident. If the hazard cannot be 
eliminated, the next best bet is to find 
a safer way of doing the work. 

For example, it is necessary to lift 
a part weighing 150 pounds to repair 
a machine. The job involves various 
hazards for one man. He can do the 
job with a block and tackle or a hoist, 
but such equipment requires special 
supports. Since the job isn’t neces- 
sary often, and is the only one the in- 
stallation would be used for, the extra 
work and expense of building sup- 
ports isn’t justified. However, two 
men can remove and replace the part 
with reasonable safety. Therefore, 
the most effective measure is to ar- 
range for a helper on the job. 

On other jobs, no completely 
effective methods have been devised 
to eliminate hazards, such as flying 
particles from the operation of a 
grinding wheel or splinters from han- 
dling lumber. In such cases, the su- 
pervisor should provide safety gog- 
gles or leather-faced gloves to the 
men and make sure that they wear 


Adapted from Supervisors Safety Manual, National Safety Council, 1956 
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them when they’re doing such work. 

While progress can be made by 
eliminating a hazard here and an un- 
safe practice there after an accident 
occurs, the wise supervisor tackles his 
safety problem in a systematic, or- 
ganized way before the next accident. 
The first step is to list all the potential 
hazards in his department. Next he 
should determine which cause the 
most severe injuries. Third, he should 
determine which cause the most fre- 
quent injuries, though of lesser sever- 
ity. Then he should find ways to 
eliminate them in the order of their 
severity and frequency. 


A plan of attack 


The following list of general 
sources of industrial accidents can be 
used as a guide in locating trouble 
spots in the department: 

1. Buildings and structures 

2. Working surfaces 

3. Materials handling equipment 

4. Harmful substances and ordi- 
nary materials and supplies 

5. Transportation equipment 

6. Machines 

7. Pipe and pressure equipment 

8. Electrical equipment and appa- 
ratus 

9. Power transmission equipment 

10. Production and maintenance 
tools 

The supervisor can recognize a 
particular tool, machine, material, or 
structure as a major source of injur- 
ies if either the number or severity of 
injuries it causes is great. One source 
may be a major safety problem be- 
cause the injuries, though infrequent, 
are serious. Another source may not 


cause serious injuries but a large 
number of minor ones. The latter 
source is important, because fre- 
quent minor injuries are costly. 

Generally, accidents involving 
hard tools are much less serious than 
those involving machines, but they 
often far outnumber machine acci- 
dents in a department and warrant 
the supervisor’s serious attention. 
When hand tools of various types are 
used, a few types usually account for 
most of the injuries, and the severity 
of the injuries may vary consider- 
ably, depending on the tool involved. 
If one of these types is screwdrivers, 
the injuries are seldom more serious 
than first-aid cases. If, however, 
heavy hammers are a principal cause, 
the injuries may result in consider- 
able loss of time. Therefore, it is sen- 
sible to attack the hammer accident 
problem first. 

The tools, containers, and other 
articles used for manual materials 
handling, as well as the materials 
themselves, are often major sources 
of injuries that result in time losses 
of from a few days to a week or 
longer. In fact, these sources may ac- 
count for one third to one half of all 
the cases in a department. Substan- 
tial improvement in the department’s 
safety record can be expected from 
efforts directed at these sources. 

The chief general source of per- 
manently disabling injuries, such as 
the amputation of fingers and hands, 
is machines. As with other sources, 
some types of machines cause more 
serious injuries than others. 

The principal cause of individual 
deaths is transportation equipment, 
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such as motor trucks, narrow and 
standard gauge railways, tractors, 
shuttle cars. Ladders, scaffolds, and 
other high structures rank second. 

Certain other sources may result 
in the loss of many lives and heavy 
property damage. These include boil- 
ers and other high-pressure equip- 
ment, flammable liquids like gasoline 
and turpentine, highly flammable 
vapors from low-boiling-point liq- 
uids such as naphtha, explosive 
gasses like methane, and explosive 
dusts like starch and others of or- 
ganic origin. 

The supervisor can easily pick out 
major targets from his detailed 
knowledge of the operations in his 
department. First choices are the 
sources of serious injuries, especially 
those that may result from an explo- 
sion or fire. 

The possibility of a serious injury 
at a generally known source of bad 
accidents should never be discounted 
because nothing has ever happened 
in a particular plant or department. 
The records are full of accounts of 
bad accidents resulting from this rea- 
soning. A typical example is that of 
an explosion which killed five people 
and wrecked a building. The organic 
dust was known to be explosive, but 
the department had operated for 
years, nothing had happened, and 
the hazard was disregarded. 

The number of tools or machines 
used in a department, and the num- 
ber of people who use them, also play 
a part in determining whether a 
source of injury is either a major or 
minor one. For example, one port- 
able straight ladder in a department 
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is a possible source of a serious in- 
jury. If a department uses three lad- 
ders, the chance of a bad fall is tri- 
pled. Similarly, when a machine re- 
quires two or more men to operate it, 
the chance of an accident increases. 


Using accident records 


In addition to making his own 
analysis of potential trouble spots in 
the department, the supervisor can 
get valuable assistance from his com- 
pany’s safety engineer, or, in smaller 
plants, from insurance company en- 
gineers and government inspectors. 

Safety engineers can not only give 
advice about overcoming specific 
problems, but they usually have re- 
ports covering the department’s safe- 
ty record over the years that can help 
the supervisor pinpoint the chief ac- 
cident sources. 

For example, a comparison was 
made of the chief sources of injuries 
in two departments of a large plant 
during a selected period. Welding 
and cutting equipment was the major 
problem in Department A, account- 
ing for about one third of the cases. 
In Department B, hand tools, espe- 
cially hammers, were the major fac- 
tor. Therefore, each supervisor con- 
centrated his efforts on different 
areas to reduce accidents. 

After identifying the chief trouble 
spots, the supervisor must make a 
further analysis to determine the fre- 
quency and severity of the different 
types of accidents that they cause. 
A study of various causes of grind- 
ing-wheel accidents shows that a 
measure to eliminate the next-to-last 
cause (wrong type of dresser and 








method of dressing) would have pre- 
vented only four injuries, but a meas- 
ure to eliminate the first cause (lack 
of or not using goggles or eye shield ) 
could have prevented 23. 


Types of injuries 


The type of accident is often close- 
ly related to the severity of the injury. 
For example, an employee is much 
more likely to lose time from work if 
he suffers a relatively minor fall from 
slipping on the floor than if he strikes 


against something. Similarly, if a 
worker gets caught between moving 
parts of a machine, he is very likely 
to sustain permanent injury. 

An employee is injured in one of 
the following ways: 

1. A fall 

2. Overexertion 

3. Being caught in, on, or between 
moving parts 

4. Striking against objects 

5. Being struck by falling or flying 
objects 















































“Honestly, now, Philbert. What do you think of all this automation?” 
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6. Coming in contact with injuri- 
ous forces or substances 

7. Inhaling, absorbing, or swal- 
lowing harmful matter 

Most operations only cause two or 
three of these types of accidents. For 
example, while an employee may 
sometimes suffer from overexertion 
when setting up and taking down 
ladders, the great majority of ladder 
injuries are from falls. On the other 
hand, employees who work on me- 
chanical equipment are more likely 
to get caught in or between moving 
parts of machines than they are to 
suffer from overexertion or falls. 

Once the safety hazard is spotted, 
the supervisor shouldn’t have much 
difficulty in discovering safety meas- 
ures to eliminate it. He is used to 
studying equipment for the purposes 
of getting more production, reducing 
machine downtime, developing more 
efficient ways of doing a job, and 
training employees in better work 
performance. The program for 
achieving greater safety is similar. 

At each step in an operation the 
supervisor should ask himself, ““How 
can an accident happen here?” He 
can usually find the answer by watch- 
ing how the employee uses the mate- 
rial, machine, or tool. 

When the supervisor notices that 
an accident may occur, he should 
consider ways to eliminate the dan- 
ger and then adopt the most effective 
one. He should first try to correct any 
unsafe condition or method. If it can- 
not be eliminated by a change in de- 
sign, construction, guarding, etc., he 
must concentrate on safety instruc- 
tion to the employee. 
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Maintaining safe conditions 


After locating potential hazards, 
determining what types of accidents 
they are likely to cause, and estab- 
lishing methods of preventing them, 
the supervisor must see that the new 
methods are properly maintained. 
The basic tool for maintaining safety 
is systematic inspection. Often the 
supervisor will get best results by del- 
egating the responsibility for detect- 
ing hazards and for maintaining safe 
conditions in the department to his 
workers. 

He may ask each machine opera- 
tor to make a daily inspection of the 
essential parts of his machine and to 
immediately report defects that he is 
not authorized to correct. In depart- 
ments with a number of machines, a 
repairman should make regular in- 
spections and perform the necessary 
adjustments and repairs. 

Or the supervisor can give one 
worker a special safety assignment as 
part of his duties. If, for example, a 
department has only one grinding 
wheel, one man may be made re- 
sponsible for setting the rest at the 
proper distance from the wheel, 
dressing the wheel, testing and 
mounting a new wheel, and other- 
wise keeping the machine in safe 
condition. 

Such systematic planning and or- 
ganization enable the supervisor to 
carry out his primary function—su- 
pervision — by making spot checks 
periodically to be sure that assign- 
ments are carried out. Far more im- 
portant, they may save a worker's 
life. 
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LEADER? 


By Rexford Hersey 


Associate Professor of Industry 
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hss old saying that “leaders are 

born, not made,” has been thor- 
oughly disproved by industry in re- 
cent years. Not only are leaders be- 
ing developed by company training 
programs, but more and more men 
are teaching themselves to improve 
their leadership skills. You can test 
your own by taking the following 
quiz, which has been given to over 
6,500 supervisors and foremen. Al- 
though there is no scoring device, the 
average supervisor will miss about 
nine questions. The ones you miss 
can point up those areas where your 





Take this quiz to evaluate 


your strengths and weaknesses 


leadership ability needs brushing up. 
Answers appear on page 54. 

1. A worker is more likely to re- 
sent being asked to work overtime 
without notice if he has been kept 
busy all day than if he has not been 
given much to do. 

True 

2. By acquiring a broad general 
knowledge of psychology and the 
ability to apply it, the individual fore- 
man will not need to study his own 
workers very carefully. 

True False 
3. The normal worker gets definite 


False 
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satisfaction from having control over 
the power of a machine. 
True____._ False___ 
4. To the normal person, the sense 
of making progress is essential for 
job satisfaction. 
PR 
5. The average American worker 
considers his immediate boss as the 
most irritating factor in his work 
situation. True_____ False___ 
6. A foreman should be careful to 
avoid letting a worker discover that 
he (the foreman) is stumped by a 
problem and needs the help of the 
subordinate. True False__ 
7. Emotional upsets severely re- 
duce the production of the “mental” 
worker; they have no noticeable ef- 
fect on the person working primarily 
with his hands. True ___ False___ 
8. The pressure of the “driving” 
foreman and the pressure of unavoid- 
able events are quite different in their 
emotional impact on the worker. 
True______ False___ 
9. Repeated threats of firing are 
the most certain means of getting the 
average worker to reach and sustain 
top efficiency. True False 
10. Foremen as well as workers 
need relief from emotional tension, 
and this need is a justifiable reason 
for bawling out a worker occasionally. 
True role 
11. Constantly reminding a worker 
of his errors is a sure way to keep 
him on his toes and help him improve 
himself. True_____ False___ 
12. The presence of unavoidable 





danger in a job helps give the job 
prestige in the eyes of other workers. 
True___ ta 

13. A simple, repetitive operation 
involving no conscious thought al- 
most invariably produces a sense of 
monotony and a desire for a change. 

True______ False_ 

14. A foreman can normally ex- 
pect women employees to have a 
more regular attendance record than 
men. True False___ 

15. Talking over a grievance with 
a worker should be avoided if pos- 
sible, since it usually only aggravates 
the grievance in the worker’s mind. 

True. False- 

16. The foreman should strive to 
place each worker in a job that re- 
quires considerably less than the 
worker’s full mental capacity. 

Trve____.. Folee___ 

17. Admitting mistakes detracts 
considerably from one’s ability to be 
an effective leader. 

True_____ False. 

18. The best supervisor is the one 
who makes a point of knowing what 
his workers do outside of work. 

ANS 

19. The primary purpose of disci- 
p.inary action should never be pun- 
ishment. ee SS 

20. To maintain morale and safety, 
a worker accused of violating the 
rules should always be taken off the 
job immediately and kept away from 
other workers until his case is settled. 

True. _ False____ 

21. Leadership ability can be much 


Adapted from Better Foremanship—Key to Profitable Management, by Rexford Hersey. Published by 
the Chilton Company, 1955, The author wishes to give credit to Mr. Alford Kuhn, Assistant Professor 
of Economics, University of Cincinnati, for help in developing these questions. The answers are entirely 


the author’s responsibility. 
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improved by training, even if it is 
not inborn. True False___ 
22. It is poor policy for a foreman 
to ignore minor complaints and griev- 
ances until they are repeated. 
Tee. Fale 
23. The principal qualification for 
a job instructor is a good production 
record. True False. 
24. Women develop versatility in 
a new job more slowly than men. 
wee. ire 
25. Women react more strongly 
against repetitive jobs than men. 
True_____ False___ 
26. It is easier to change the frame 
of mind of women than of men. 
Tree... Fale. 
27. Overconfidence is the most 
frequent cause of difficulty when a 
worker is being taught a completely 
new job. True______ False 
28. The steps in performing a job 
should be taught to the new worker in 
increasing order of difficulty, rather 
than in the order they will be per- 
formed. Dei... Feo. 
29. A reprimand will generally not 
be effective unless the worker is some- 
what humiliated. 
True False__ 
30. The supervisor should never 
treat a worker’s request for a trans- 
fer as a direct reflection against him- 
self. True Fea... 
31. To do the most good, a repri- 
mand should be given to a worker 
in the presence of his fellow workers. 
a 
32. To workers in the lower in- 
come brackets, regularity of employ- 
ment and job security are more im- 
portant than the size of the pay check 




















if the amount of pay is reasonably 
adequate. Treva... Foelee.____ 

33. A supervisor who is very busy 
would be wiser to delegate his tech- 
nical duties to a subordinate than his 
personnel duties. 

True____ False___ 

34. To accompany a reprimand 
with praise for other work well done 
greatly increases the likelihood that 
improved work will result. 

True______ False_ 

35. Whenever feasible, a super- 
visor should be careful to inform his 
workers why they are expected to do 
a certain job or use a certain method. 

True____ False__ 

36. While technical knowledge and 
leadership ability aid and contribute 
to each other, they are nevertheless 
separate and distinct abilities. 

True______ False___ 

37. It is far easier to break morale 

than to build it. 
wee... Felea....... 

38. High morale in a shop gets 
more work done, but it places a 
greater emotional strain on the fore- 
man. True ur Fahee x... 

39. Employee handbooks are only 
useful for introducing new workers 
to a plant. a 

40. Workers are less likely to be 
bored by simple jobs if they are iso- 
lated from other workers performing 
the same job. True False___ 

41. All groups of workers in the 
plant show substantially equal rates 
of turnover. True _ False_ 

42. Deliberate restriction of out- 
put by workers is found almost ex- 
clusively in union plants. 

True. False___ 
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43. To supervise women success- 
fully it is necessary to be more im- 
personal than with men. 

True______ False 

44. To be most effective, rest pe- 
riods should start 30 to 40 minutes 
after the worker first begins to feel 
fatigue. True _ False 

45. Tests have shown industrial 
fatigue to be a mental as well as a 
muscular reaction. 

True False 

46. In all kinds of jobs, trainees 
will become more nearly equal in out- 
put as training progresses toward 
completion. True. 

47. It is possible for some people 


SO ar 


to develop a high degree of accuracy 
in judging people’s ability by their 
appearance. True False. 

48. Maximum rates of production 
typically occur immediately upon 
starting work in the morning and 
after lunch. True False___ 

49. Work is less monotonous when 
materials are brought and removed 
in small batches than when large 
batches are used, even though there 
is no break in work at the end of a 
batch. True False__ 

50. A new employee should be in- 
troduced only to the person who is 
scheduled to train him in his new job. 

Teve_.... Polkeen...."> 


(Answers appear on page 54) 
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“That paint-spray operator answered the $64,000 question last night!” 
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Many of the techniques 
that work for 

the job hunter can be 
adapted by the 

man on his way up 
within the company 


| eae MAN Claude Wade leaned back 
from the card table and chewed 
the eraser of his pencil thoughtfully. 
Smiling, he leaned forward and added 
two items to a growing list he was 
making. His wife, Karen, walked into 
the room from the kitchen, drying 
her hands on a dishcloth. 

“Come dry the dishes for me?” 
she asked. 

“In just a minute, hon,” Claude 
said. “I just want to get a couple of 
more things down.” 

“What are you doing?” Karen 
twisted her head to get a better look 
at the list. 











“T’m getting ready to look for a 
new job.” Claude kept his voice even, 
showing no emotion one way or the 
other. 

Karen sat down heavily on the arm 
of the chair and gripped Claude’s 
shoulder to steady herself. “Is some- 
thing wrong at the plant, Claude? 
You know, I’ve been worried ever 
since you were out sick that time— 
and we haven’t had dinner with Jim 
and Mary Hawkins in more than four 
months — and —” Karen’s voice got 
tighter. 

“Hey, calm down!” Claude’s voice 
bordered on a laugh, but he man- 
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aged to keep it calm and soothing. 
“Nothing’s wrong at work,” he said. 
“I’ve got a good job and I’m doing 
it well. The company’s happy with 
what I’m doing, and I’m happy with 
the company. Nothing’s wrong, so 
calm down.” 

“Why do you do things like that?” 
Karen’s voice was mixed with anger 
and relief. “Some day, I think I'll 
murder you in your sleep,” she said 
sweetly. “Now come and dry the 
dishes.” 

“Seriously, Karen,” Claude said 
as he held the kitchen door open for 
her, “what I’m doing is trying to see 
how well I stack up for a promotion. 
Jobs are going to open up some time, 
and I’ve got enough experience to 
think I should get one of them—so 
I’m adding up what I can do against 
what the jobs take.” 

“Start with the plates, so I'll have 
room for the rest of the dishes,” 
Karen said. “What happens if you 
find you don’t have enough expe- 
rience?” 

“IT start working on that area to 
build it up,” Claude said, stacking 
the last of the plates on the cabinet. 
“The way I figure it, I might be in 
line for any one of three jobs, and I 
want to be ready for all of them— 
just in case.” 

“I think you have one glaring 
fault,” Karen said. “Dry the mixing 
bowl next.” 

“What’s that?” 

“You're cruel to your wife.” 

“You're a big help,” Claude said, 
picking up a handful of silverware 
and leaving Karen holding the mix- 
ing bowl. 
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Job hunting is often considered, 
along with cleaning out the attic, as 
something you do when you abso- 
lutely have to and not until then. 
However, it’s not necessary to be out 
of work or even to contemplate leav- 
ing the company you work for to 
gain the benefits of job hunting. 

Used the way Claude Wade was 
using it, job hunting can be a pow- 
erful self-evaluation technique which 
will let you know in no uncertain 
terms where you stand, and may pos- 
sibly lead to promotion. There are 
two reasons for employing the tech- 
niques normally used when you’re out 
of work and need a job: First, when 
you’re looking for work, you nat- 
urally stack your qualifications up 
against the requirements of the job 
you want, bringing in everything that 
can possibly help you; and second, 
you keep at it. The trick is to work 
up that much pressure when you have 
a good job and are doing it well. 
Here’s how to go about it. 


Choose the job or jobs 


Choosing the path you want to 
take should be as optimistic a process 
as you can manage realistically. The 
most obvious job to choose is the 
next one up in your department or 
section; actually, this may or may 
not be the one to aim for. In any 
case, don’t worry about personalities, 
or whether a vacancy is imminent. 
The problem at this stage is to de- 
velop your goals, not to elbow into 
someone else’s job. And don’t limit 
yourself to one position in the choos- 
ing stage; match your qualifications 
against every likely job in the com- 














pany and see what you can go after. 
By choosing more than one job to 
try for, you open up more possible 
ways in which to apply your expe- 
rience. 

There are several considerations in 
choosing your goals. One is to choose 
the jobs you think you can handle 
well. A second is to pick the jobs 
you think you will be genuinely happy 
doing; this one will take some bed- 
rock self-evaluation. Third, you 
should consider choosing a job that 
is open at the other end: in other 
words, look to the future and don’t 
run yourself into a dead end. 


Evaluate the chances 


After you have a pretty good idea 
of what job or jobs you're shooting 
for, it’s a simple piece of paper work 
to see how you rate and how your 
chances of promotion stand at the 
moment. 

Try taking a sheet of paper and 
dividing it into two columns. In the 
left-hand column list the duties of 
the job you want. If necessary, spend 
a few days observing, to be sure of 
getting as complete a list as possible. 
When you're satisfied the list is rea- 
sonably complete, start on the other 
column. 

In the right-hand column, list your 
experience. Beside each duty you 
have listed for the job you want, put 
down something in your experience 
that fits you for carrying out that 
duty. To clarify your own thinking, 
match each duty with some concrete 
proof that you can handle it. 

As an example of what the list 
could look like, see Claude Wade’s 


list, which is on the following page. 

If the list is honest and complete, 
it will give you a graphic illustration 
of how your experience stacks up 
against your immediate ambitions. 
The duties you can’t match with good 
solid background show the blanks in 
your experience or training. Where 
the duties are such that you cannot 
gain experience in them except by 
holding the job, try to match them 
with study on your own or training. 

By going over the blanks, you can 
get a pretty good idea of where you 
can get the training you need. Per- 
haps, as in Claude Wade’s case, the 
answer will be a night-school course 
in subjects such as report writing and 
technical English. Perhaps you can 
obtain the training in a correspond- 
ence course through your state uni- 
versity’s extension service. Perhaps a 
course from one of the old, estab- 
lished correspondence schools will 
provide the answer. 

On the other hand, it’s possible 
that some of the training can come 
from a study of books on the sub- 
ject. Often, someone farther up the 
line in management will be able to 
provide a list of the best books on 
the subjects, or even the books them- 
selves. Once you’ve got your train- 
ing needs pinpointed, it’s a fairly easy 
job to find a way to fill them in. 


Consider the problems 


Another way to stack yourself up 
against the job of your choice is to 
take a look at the major problems 
of the job: if you were to get the job, 
what would be your two or three big- 
gest headaches? Ask yourself a few 
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Job: Process Supervisor 


DUTIES 


1. Schedule production for fabrication, as- 
sembly, and packaging departments (work 
with production control staff, but have 
nearly complete control). 


2. Allocate departmental budgets within 


section framework. 


3. Supervise quality control function within 
section. 


4. Settle grievances (second level in griev- 


ance procedure). 


5. Write monthly reports on section pro- 
gress, budget, turnover, production, etc. 





EXPERIENCE 


1, Four years as foreman of fabrication. 
One year as group leader in assembly. 
Temporary fill-in for packaging foreman. 
Knowledge of whole process; provide pro- 
duction figures for own dept. Speed of fab- 
rication determines schedule for other 


departments. 


2. Have handled breakdown of fabrication 
budget for two years. Have studied section 
budget report and know how departmental 
allocations are structured. 


3. Understand inspection techniques used in 
fabrication, but not sure about assembly 
and packaging. Need work on techniques 
and reports. 


4. In four years as fabrication foreman, 
have had only six grievances settled by 
process supervisor—no arbitration cases. 
Also supervise training course in union 


relations. 


5. No report-writing experience except 
gathering figures for production reports. 
Need work on English and grammar for 
this and letter writing in process supervisor 
job. 








questions about those problems. How 
is management solving them now? 
How does the person in the job go 
about getting at the solution? Can 
you think of a better way of solving 
them? Can you break each one of 
the problems down to its essential 
features and give the reason why each 
feature is important? Analyzing the 
problems you may meet often gives 
you the “feel” of the job and provides 
some clue as to whether you will en- 
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joy solving them, day in and day 
out, full time. 

While you’re considering these 
problems, take a look at the unsolved 
problems in your present job. Is 
there room for major improvement in 
any area? Perhaps you're overlook- 
ing opportunities to make an impor- 
tant contribution. Promotion doesn’t 
always mean a different job: it can 
also mean an enlargement of your 
present job, more responsibility and 











more prestige within the company. 

When a man is actually out look- 
ing for a job, appearances can mean 
a great deal, both from the stand- 
point of his personal grooming and 
his general demeanor. 

Surveys have shown that the super- 
visors with the highest ratings seem 
less busy than those with the lower 
ratings. The answer, of course, is 
better organization. The supervisor 
who has his job well organized makes 
it seem easy to turn in more work 
than the poorly organized supervisor, 
who runs himself ragged just keeping 
abreast of his duties. The supervisor 
who has the job under control is an 
obvious candidate for bigger respon- 
sibilities. 

On the subject of personal groom- 
ing, there’s a story about a garage 
owner who was showing a visitor 
around the repair department. Me- 
chanics were moving back and forth, 
all dressed nearly alike. They wore 
either dungarees or coveralls, stained 
and spotted with grease. 

The owner pointed to one pair of 
legs that extended from under a car. 
They were clad in dungarees that 
were just as greasy and dirty as those 
worn by the other mechanics. 


‘““That’s our best-dressed man,” the 
owner said. 

“How can you tell?” the visitor 
asked. “He looks just like everybody 
else to me.” 

“Yeah, he does now,” the owner 
said, “but he starts clean.” 

Most people start on a new job 
with a healthy respect for appearance. 
But it can count even more later on. 


Don’t wait for discovery 

If you read the “biographies” of 
Hollywood stars, you'll find that 
nearly every one of them was “dis- 
covered” while going about his un- 
suspecting way, and practically forced 
into fame and fortune. In reality it 
just doesn’t happen that way. Blow- 
ing your own horn isn’t the answer 
either. The eager-beaver can be even 
more annoying than the man who 
regards his future with indifference. 

Ambition is nothing more than 
restlessness unless you can honestly 
deliver on it. And management is al- 
ways looking for men with real abil- 
ity. But the only short cut to promo- 
tion is to prepare for it—by candid 
self-appraisal, a little imagination, 
and some hard work to fill in the 
weak spots. —S.W. 





“A leader is best 


When people barely know that he exists. 

Not so good when people obey and acclaim him. 
Worst when they despise him. 

Fail to honor people, they fail to honor you. 

But of a good leader, who talks little, 

When his work is done, his aim is fulfilled. 

They will all say, “We did this ourselves.’” 


Lao-Tsu, Book of Tao (600 B. C.) 
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Are You Writing 
Horse-and- Buggy 
Letters? 











By H. Y. Barrow 
Secretary 
Vagnus Chemical Company 





If so, we deem it advisable 


and beg to suggest that the material 


hereinafter be read, and contents noted 


f lrrsede something about writing 

a business letter that changes a 
man. On the weekends he may be 
a Hawaiian-shirt-and-loafers type; for 
the barbecue maybe he dons the 
funny chef’s hat and the “come and 
get it” apron. The stress is on in- 
formality. 

But on the job, when it’s time to 


Adapted from “The Awful Things You Never Learned at School,’ 
to credit the following as sources for some of his material: L. 


Flesch, and the Dartnell Corporation. 
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write a business letter, he changes. 
He becomes a_ high-buttoned-shoe, 
stiff-collar type. His letters are starch- 
ily formal, full of turn-of-the-century 
phrases, big words, round-the-barn 
ways of saying things, Latinisms (per, 
re, Via, interim, in lieu of, etc.), and 
rubber-stamp openings. 

The main reason for this person- 


* by H. Y. Barrow. The author wishes 
E. Frailey, Leslie L. Lewis, Rudolph 











ality change is tradition. The bulk of 
business letters a person receives 
have the handle-bar-mustache im- 
print, and it’s hard to break the tra- 
dition. Also, it’s a lot easier to use 
the well-worn cliché than to think up 
something original: it gives the per- 
son dictating a chance to think ahead 
if he relies on a lot of press-the-but- 
ton phrases like “in reply to yours 
ofthe...” 

Relying on trite, tired expressions 
may make life easier for the letter 
writer, but they also make a deadly 
dull letter. Business letters are im- 
portant, and they are worth the time 
it takes to make them different and, 


acknowledge receipt of 


allow me to 
as regards 


as per your order 


as the case may be 
avail yourself of this opportunity 


beg to inform 


check to cover 


contents noted 


if possible, interesting. Letters repre- 
sent you as a person and your com- 
pany. There’s usually a sound reason 
for writing them — either you want 
something or you are trying to pro- 
vide a service for a customer. You 
want action, and your chances of get- 
ting it will be a lot better if the per- 
son who receives the letter can keep 
his eyes open long enough to finish 
reading it. 

Following is a collection of the 
more common horse-and-buggy ex- 
pressions from grandpa’s era that are 
still used every day in business let- 
ters. What should you do about 
them? Forget you ever heard them. 


Unnecessary; if you’re answering a let- 
ter, you must have received it. 


Sounds like a headwaiter. 

A clumsy way to say “regarding.” 

Why “as per” anything? “Per” is only 
appropriate in Latin phrases such as 
“per annum,” “per capita.” Say “three 
dollars a day,” not “per day.” 

Sound and fury, signifying nothing. 
Good style 50 years ago. 

You never learned this in school, for 
“to beg” means to ask for something for 
nothing. Use the word “beg” only when 
you're in a begging mood. 


Why not “check for’? 


Utterly inane. If you read the letter, the 
contents were noted. 
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date of July 1 


deem it advisable 


desire to state 


e.g. ori.e. 


enclosed herewith 


enclosed please find 


has come to hand 


| have before me your letter 


in lieu of 


in reply wish to state 


let me call your attention to 
please be advised that 

pleasure of your reply 

regarding your communication of 


state 
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The reader knows July 1 is a date. 


How often do you “deem” in a conver- 
sation? 


Just say it; keep your desires to your- 
self. 


May have been good enough for your 
great-grandpappy, but you ought to 
know better. 


“Herewith” is unnecessary. 


Use “enclosed is” (he'll find it if you 
didn’t leave it out). 

You don’t have to tell the reader that 
you have his letter; he can probably 
figure that out for himself if you are 
answering it. 

Your correspondent doesn’t care where 
you have his letter—before you, behind 
you, or under you. What he wants is an 


answer. 


A hangover from ancient Rome. “In 
place of” is more sensible. 


Go ahead and say it. Skip the warm- 
ing up. 


Stilted and schoolmarmish. 
Superfluous. 

Would you say it that way? 

Stilted ways of introducing a subject. 


“Say” is better. “State” is stuffy. 











take the liberty 

take this opportunity 

thank you in advance 

thanking you for your continued 
interest, etc. 

the undersigned 


the writer 


this is to advise you 


trust 


under separate cover 


upon investigation 
upon reviewing our records 


valued favor, valued business 


via 


we take pleasure in sending you 
herewith 

we wish to call your attention to 
the fact 

we wish to inform you that 

we wish to notify you that 

we would advise 


yours of the... 


Cliché 9112. 

Hackneyed. 

Trite and presumptuous. 

Foolish, weak participial endings — 
probably used because grandfather used 
them. 

Why shy at “I”? 


Don’t be afraid of “I.” It is a perfectly 
good word if you don’t use it too often. 


Leave this sort of language to the 
lawyer. 


Antique word for “hope.” 

O.K. if you’re speaking of someone in 
bed. Be specific: “by express,” “by par- 
cel post,” etc. 

Sounds like a detective reporting. 


Ponderous and formal. 


Moth-eaten phrases like these sound 
insincere. 


Correct, but only if you are writing your 
whole letter in Latin. 


These are “setting-up exercises,” imply- 


ing that the user is getting ready to 
think, is sparring for time. 


A clumsy antiquity for “your letter.” 
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“If the learner hasu’t learned.” 


the saving goes, “the teacher hasn't taueht.” 


Here’s how to get the most out of on-the-job instruction 





a a supervisor has spent valu- 

able hours teaching a new em- 
ployee the job or showing an old em- 
ployee how to do a new job, it’s 
pretty exasperating to discover that 
the employee didn’t “catch on” and 
is doing things the wrong way. But 
before the supervisor leaps to the 
conclusion that the employee is stu- 
pid or unable to concentrate, perhaps 
he should examine his own teaching 
methods. It’s possible that he didn’t 
instruct the employee properly in the 
first place. 

Following are seven basic prin- 
ciples that will help any worker learn 
his job more easily, rapidly, and 
thoroughly: 

1. Explain how the information is 
to be used on the job. Try this quiz 
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on yourself: Suppose an elevator 
starts at the first floor with six pas- 
sengers, and stops at the next floor, 
where four people get out and two 
get on; it continues upward to the 
next floor, where three get on and 
no one gets off; at the following floor 
two get out; and at the next floor two 
get on and three get off. 

The question is, How many times 
did the elevator stop? Seem unfair? 
Basically it is, because if you had 
known in the beginning what you 
were going to be asked, you would 
have known what to look for among 
the facts given. 

This example points up one reason 
why an employee often takes much 
longer than necessary to learn how 
to do something. The supervisor gives 








him plenty of information and plenty 
of time to learn it. But the employee 
doesn’t know what to “look for” be- 
cause he doesn’t have a clear idea of 
what he is going to do with the in- 
formation. As a result, the employee 
may master the facts without ever 
learning to apply them properly in 
his work. Knowledge is essential, but 
in an organization it is only a means 
to the end of getting things done. 
The supervisor can avoid this danger 
by making sure that the employee has 
a clear understanding of his work— 
of what he is to do with his knowl- 
edge. 

2. Teach an employee to learn by 
doing. The surest way for anyone to 
learn a job is by doing it. If a job is 
fairly simple, you can put the em- 
ployee to work on it immediately, 
explaining additional steps as they 
come up. Even where a job requires a 
large body of knowledge before the 
employee can do the whole job, you 
can usually find some parts on which 
the employee can begin to work. Un- 
der all circumstances, avoid long pe- 
riods of learning facts without apply- 
ing them to the job. 

However, while actual experience 
is essential to learning, it isn’t enough 
by itself. People can learn the wrong 
way as easily as the right way. To 
make sure that experience really 
teaches, first, show the worker what 
should be done; second, let the 
worker do the job; and third, help 
the worker to evaluate how well or 
poorly he did the job, pointing out 
mistakes and discussing ways to avoid 
them next time. 

3. Get the employee actively in- 


terested in the job. Have you ever 
sat in a staff meeting at which the 
leader spent the whole time lectur- 
ing? If you just sat passively listening, 
the chances are you didn’t get much 
out of it. You got something only 
when you yourself reacted to what 
was said. If he brought up a point 
in a way that started you thinking, 
you remembered that point. If he 
made a point that stimulated your 
imagination, the point stayed with 
you. Or if he asked your opinion 
about a point, you remembered it. 
In every case, you learned only when 
you became active. 

Here are five suggestions that will 
help increase employees’ interest in 
the job: 

a. When giving information or in- 
structions, allow time for discussion. 
Encourage questions and discuss how 
the information can be applied. 

b. When a change is made in de- 
partmental operations, discuss with 
the workers why the change is neces- 
sary, what effect it will have, etc. 

c. Rather than merely telling an 
employee he has some shortcoming, 
try to lead him to discover the fact 
for himself. 

d. Try to get workers to talk as 
much as possible. Ask questions such 
as “Why would you do it that way?” 
“What will happen if you do this?” 
“How does this action jibe with our 
policy?” 

e. Encourage workers to raise 
questions, to think, and to feel free 
to express their ideas. 

4. Develop initiative and a sense 
of responsibility. The chief of one 
large division became concerned be- 
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cause his people did not seem capable 
enough. When vacancies occurred, 
he had to go outside the division for 
a qualified person or else promote 
someone who did not measure up 
fully. He complained that his people 
suffered from “arrested develop- 
ment,” that no one seemed able to 
take responsibility or to be interested 
in the success of the division. 

Eventually the chief found the rea- 
son, and he found it in himself and 
in his subordinate supervisors. In 
many ways he ran an efficient divi- 
sion. Everything was well organized 
and in place. He and his assistant 
worked out clear-cut policies and de- 
tailed procedures. Employees were 
thoroughly drilled in these proced- 
ures: they were trained to dot every 
“7” and cross every “t.” 

The subordinate supervisors, tak- 
ing the cue from him, had gone a 
step farther than he realized. Since 
everything was thought out at the top, 
it became “unnecessary” — and then 
just a little improper—for anyone else 
to do much thinking. Policies and 
procedures became somewhat sacred 
and not to be questioned, even 
though subsequent events proved 
that the people who had to apply 
these policies could improve them 
measurably. Employees were told 
what to do and how to do it, and 
that was about all. 

In other words, little room was 
left in which people could exercise 
their abilities and initiative. Since 
the people in this division were 
given little opportunity to think, they 
stopped thinking. Since they weren’t 
required or even permitted to share 
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in making decisions, they couldn’t 
develop judgment. Since they were 
given no responsibility other than to 
do what was doled out to them, they 
felt no other responsibility. 

5. Give the employee time to di- 
gest what he learns. No one would 
think of eating enough at one sitting 
to last for a week. Yet in training 
people, we often seem to expect them 
to do just about that. Too often we 
overestimate the amount that people 
can master or grasp at one time. 
Mental indigestion sets in, and as a 
result they cannot assimilate anything 
at all. 

The employee usually is not in a 
position himself to break down the 
mass of what is to be learned into 
appropriately sized “meals.” This is 
primarily the supervisor’s job, and it 
requires advance planning. 

We should not, for example, ex- 
pect the new employee to learn all 
parts of his job at the same time. 
Often we can profitably break his 
job down into its various parts, listing 
the duties or operations. Then we 
can make sure he has mastered one 
duty before confronting him with the 
next. 

A man can eat a steer—one steak 
at a time. 

6. Help the employee see what is 
especially important. In any com- 
plex skill or body of knowledge, some 
parts are much more important than 
others. If those parts are mastered, 
the rest fall into place relatively 
easily. 

The learner, unfortunately, is in a 
very poor position to judge the rela- 
tive importance of the many points 








he must learn. They all look the same 
to him. He has difficulty, as well, in 
seeing the forest for the trees. The 
supervisor is in a position to help 
him learn more quickly by empha- 
sizing what is important and crucial. 

7. Help the employee understand 
the meaning of what he is learning. 

It is not enough to help people 
learn what to do and how to do it. 
It is just as important to help them 
learn why they do it and understand 
the meaning of whatever it is they 
are learning. 

This statement is true for a num- 
ber of reasons. First, people learn 
very much more quickly when they 
have understanding, when a thing 
makes sense to them. For example, 
see how hard it is to memorize the 
following 19 words: “Common using 























“They gave it to Dad when he retired.” 


—Reproduced by special permission of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 


staff solving in means brains prob- 
lems are meetings of best perhaps 
unit people’s the a operating of.” But 
how easy it becomes when the same 
19 words make sense: “Staff meet- 
ings are perhaps the best means of 
using people’s brains in solving com- 
mon operating problems of a unit.” 

When there is understanding, learn- 
ing almost takes care of itself. And 
the learning sticks. A person, for ex- 
ample, who understands a procedure 
is less likely to omit a crucial step 
than one who has learned the pro- 
cedure by rote. 

Moreover, a person can intelli- 
gently apply a policy, regulation, or 
rule to specific instances only if he 
knows the reasons underlying the 
policy. He can adapt a procedure to 
changed circumstances only if he un- 
derstands the purpose of the pro- 
cedure. 

Good judgment, that quality we so 
often feel our subordinates lack, de- 
pends greatly on understanding. And 
if they lack it, the chances are that 
we haven't taken enough time to 
make sure they know why they do 
each of the various things they are 
called upon to do. 

It is particularly important to give 
reasons when we are changing or 
correcting a piece of work done by 
a subordinate. Unless he knows the 
reasons for our changes, he cannot 
profit from the experience and will 
continue to make the same mistakes. 
Incidentally, he will also think we 
are arbitrary or picky, and this will 
put him in a frame of mind to reject 
or resist our suggestions for improve- 
ment. @ 
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Answers to Leadership Quiz 
Pages 37-40 


1. False. It is a sign of good man- 
agement to reduce overtime to a min- 
imum by efficient planning of the 
work. Except in emergencies, ad- 
vance notice—if possible, on the pre- 
vious day—should be given to the 
worker. 

2. False. All the general knowledge 
of psychology in the world will not 
be of much assistance to the foreman 
unless he studies his individual 
workers very carefully and knows 
their abilities, weaknesses, hobbies, 
social interests, family background— 
in fact, all factors influencing them. 
The supervisor can apply general 
principles only through understand- 
ing his individual workers and adapt- 
ing general principles to individual 
goals and traits. 

3. True. No comment seems neces- 
sary. 

4. True. The sense of making prog- 
ress is vital to job satisfaction. If all 
roads to progress seem blocked in- 
definitely, a man will tend to be un- 
happy in his job, unless he feels he is 
at an age when he has gone as far as 
he can. Progress need not necessarily 
be made in the job itself. This desire 
may be satisfied through purchasing 
a house or a car, developing a hobby, 
etc. A wise supervisor will keep his 
people constantly aware of the prog- 
ress they are making, and assist them 
in it. 

5. True. Seldom in the many times 
I have questioned supervisors during 
the past 20 years have they con- 
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sidered their relationships to the 
worker as a major source of irritation 
to him. However, 75 per cent of the 
responses from workers cite the boss 
as the most irritating job factor. The 
response is strongest where the boss 
distributes work, supervises training, 
handles grievances and discipline, 
and is otherwise important to the 
work situation. 

The response is least strong in a 
comparatively small number of jobs, 
such as some automobile assembly 
lines, where the boss has little to do 
with the worker. You are more im- 
portant in the lives of your workers 
than you think. Be a “good boss.” 

6. False. Very few of the foremen 
taking this test failed to answer this 
question correctly. However, a large 
number of college students who also 
took the test gave the wrong answer. 
I guess the foremen had already 
learned by hard experience that they 
could not fool their workers and that 
it was better to be frank about their 
problems. No foreman can know 
everything about the workings of his 
department. 

7. False. It is true that emotional 
upsets have a somewhat greater effect 
upon the production of the mental 
worker than they have upon the 
worker doing physical work. Fre- 
quently a mental worker’s production 
may decrease as much as 50 per cent 
because of emotional forces. Out of 
a group of 50 manual workers, how- 
ever, whom I studied over a long 








period of time, I found that the aver- 
age variation of the entire group was 
from 102 per cent of normal to 93 
per cent as a result of differences in 
their emotional state. This indicates 
clearly that emotional forces affect 
the production of the average manual 
worker. These forces naturally affect 
different workers in varying degrees. 

8. True. The answer to this question 
is linked somewhat to the answer to 
Question 5. We build up against the 
driving foreman an emotional resist- 
ance that hinders our production and 
our general attitude much more than 
the pressure of unavoidable events 
does. Since unavoidable events are 
impersonal, they are unlikely to 
arouse antagonism and a desire to 
fight back. 

9. False. Strange as it may seem, a 
fair proportion of the foremen an- 
swered this question as true, whereas 
practically none of the college stu- 
dents did so. The futility of repeated 
threats as a means of obtaining top 
efficiency would seem to be quite ob- 
vious. 

10. False. An even larger percent- 
age of foremen answered this ques- 
tion incorrectly than they did the pre- 
vious one. It is true that foremen 
as well as workers feel emotional ten- 
sion, but that is no justification for 
their bawling the worker out. A fore- 
man may occasionally let go on a 
worker for that reason, but he has 
been picked for his job as foreman 
because one of his attributes is emo- 
tional control. Thus, his own emo- 
tional tension is no excuse for letting 
go. 

11. False. A nagging wife does not 


help; neither does a nagging foreman. 

12. True. An unduly large propor- 
tion of foremen missed this question 
also. The presence of unavoidable 
danger not only gives the job prestige 
in the eyes of other workers, but adds 
a thrill and an appeal to the job 
holder. This is evident in the appeal 
that flying, engine service, sailing, 
and other occupations of a similar 
nature have for a wide range of em- 
ployees. It is doubtful if we could 
get enough coal miners if this appeal 
of unavoidable danger, plus the free- 
dom from supervision, didn’t com- 
pensate them for the hardships at- 
tendant upon their job. 

13. False. A large proportion of 
both students and foremen missed 
this question. It is likely that they did 
not stop to think the question 
through. If you place an intelligent, 
ambitious person on a simple, repeti- 
tive operation, it will as a rule pro- 
duce a feeling of monotony and a de- 
sire for change. However, if you 
place a person of low intelligence 
on this same operation, he may ob- 
ject very strongly to being taken off 
it. The answer varies, therefore, with 
the type of person you put on the job, 
and thus a sense of monotony is not 
invariably produced by all simple, 
repetitive operations. 

14. False. Situations have been re- 
ported where the attendance records 
of women have been just as good as 
those of men, but in the usual fairly 
large factory or office one can cer- 
tainly expect the women employees’ 
attendance to be more irregular. All 
the statistics put out by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics indicate this to be 
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the rule in the companies they have 
covered. 

15. False. No explanation of the 
reason for this answer seems neces- 
sary. 

16. False. The aim of proper place- 
ment is to match a worker’s ability 
and capacity as closely as possible to 
the requirements of the job. 

17. False. Frank admission of mis- 
takes is one of the most effective tools 
of a good leader. 

18. True. The reasons for the an- 
swer to this question are given in the 
answer to Question 2. However, I 
should like to point out that a super- 
visor should not give the impression 
of meddling in his workers’ outside 
affairs. Rather, he should have a real 
interest as a sincere friend in anything 
that interests or affects any of his 
workers. 

19. True. Too frequently discipli- 
nary action is handed out as punish- 
ment. The true purpose of discipli- 
nary action, however, is correction. 
This is why, to my way of thinking, 
the practice of giving 30 or 60 days 
off without pay is wrong. That much 
time off usually makes the discipline 
a punishment for both the employee 
and his family. At most, no more 
than a 10-day or two-week layoff 
should be given, and this only in an 
effort to correct the employee’s be- 
havior so that discharge will not be 
necessary on the next offense. 

Some companies go so far as to 
eliminate all layoffs from their dis- 
ciplinary procedure. If the super- 
visor will always keep in mind that 
correction is the main object of dis- 
cipline, he probably won’t go wrong. 
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20. False. No comment seems nec- 
essary. 

21. True. This is being increasingly 
proved throughout industry. 

22. True. No comment seems nec- 
essary. 

23. False. Naturally, a job in- 
structor must know the work and be 
able to demonstrate it properly. How- 
ever, a good production record is no 
insurance that a worker will make a 
good instructor. There are many em- 
ployees with good production records 
in every shop, but there are relatively 
few who possess the qualifications 
for becoming a good instructor. 
Therefore, it is necessary to pick out 
a man who enjoys teaching people 
and seeing them progress, who is able 
to express himself in simple language, 
and who has patience enough to teach 
the job one step at a time. 

24. True. 

25. False. 

26. True. 

The answers to the above three 
questions are those given by a large 
group of foremen who were can- 
vassed during the early years of 
World War II. They are not my own. 
However, you may be interested to 
know that the foremen who have 
taken this test agree almost com- 
pletely with the answer to Question 
25, but are not so thoroughly in 
agreement with the answers to Ques- 
tions 24 and 26. 

It is possible that the reason wom- 
en were judged to develop versatility 
in a new job more slowly than men is 
that a large majority of the first group 
of foremen were factory foremen and 
the women workers had practically 








no acquaintance with that type of 
work. If office workers had been con- 
sidered, the answer might have been 
different. The discrepancy in the an- 
swer to Question 26 is left to your 
own imagination. 

27. False. If anything, the most fre- 
quent cause of difficulty in learning 
a new job is nervousness and lack of 
confidence. For that reason, a super- 
visor or instructor should never ask 
a worker after an explanation, “Do 
you understand this?” Even if the 
worker does not, he is likely to an- 
swer “yes” because he does not wish 
to be thought dumb. The instructor 
should ask him specific questions 
which require a repetition of the ex- 
planation the worker has received. In 
this way, the supervisor or instructor 
can be sure that the learner has 
learned. 

28. True. Too frequently the fore- 
man or instructor fails to realize that 
the first step in an operation may be 
the most difficult. If that is the case, 
he should teach the learner all the 
other operations in the order of their 
difficulty, beginning with the simplest. 
The instructor should perform the 
more difficult ones and allow the 
learner to perform the less difficult 
ones until the learner has mastered 
the entire job. 

29. False. No comment seems nec- 
essary. 

30. True. Most of the foremen an- 
swered this question correctly, but I 
can’t say I have found it carried out 
so completely in practice. 

31. False. The same remarks apply 
to this question as to Question 30. 

32. True. For most workers, regu- 


larity of employment and job security 
are recognized as the most important 
single factor in their industrial en- 
vironment. In the ordinary plant, the 
foreman can expect an average group 
of workers to rate regularity of em- 
ployment as the most important fac- 
tor, amount of pay as second, fair ad- 
justment of grievances as third, and 
safety or chance of promotion as 
fourth. 

33. True. Too frequently the super- 
visor neglects his personnel duties. 
One of the aspects of foremanship 
today which is receiving particular 
attention is how to teach the foremen 
what their personnel duties are, and 
how important it is for them to per- 
form these duties well. Many com- 
panies endeavor, by role-playing, to 
show the foremen actually how to 
apply them on the job. 

34. True. Accompanying a repri- 
mand with praise, provided it is sin- 
cerely done, will usually help remove 
the sting of the reprimand and im- 
prove the worker’s attitude. The re- 
sult will be the desired improvement. 

35. True. This question was recog- 
nized as true by practically all the 
supervisors taking the test. But again, 
it is one of those things not univer- 
sally practiced. 

36. True. No explanation seems 
necessary. 

37. True. Morale can be likened to 
a glass vase—easy to break, but diffi- 
cult to put together. 

38. False. No comment seems nec- 
essary. 

39. False. It is true that employee 
handbooks are chiefly used for new 
employees. However, many progres- 
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sive companies pass out any re- 
vamped or altered handbook in order 
to acquaint older employees with the 
new privileges they have acquired, or 
other information which is different 
from that given them when they came 
on the job. In this way an employee 
handbook is also useful for older 
workers. 

40. False. Workers performing the 
same simple, repetitive operations 
are less likely to be affected by 
monotony if they see others doing the 
same thing, and particularly if they 
can talk and laugh with their fellow 
workers while they are performing 
their simple tasks. 

41. False. A little deliberation will 
convince one that the conditions sur- 
rounding various groups of workers, 
as well as the group’s background 
and composition, are so different that 
equal rates of turnover can never be 
expected. 

42. False. It is a common fallacy 
for many foremen to believe that 
deliberate restriction of output is 
found almost exclusively in union 
plants. Studies by various investi- 
gators throughout the last 30 years 
have shown conclusively that non- 
union workers practice restriction of 
output whenever they fear a layoff or 
cut in rate if they produce as much 
as they can. 

43. True. The successful supervi- 
sion of women requires that each of 
them be treated with friendly, con- 
siderate, and impartial impersonality. 
Women are more sensitive and emo- 
tional than men. Even the appearance 
of a supervisor’s being more inter- 
ested in one of the group, such as 
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talking to her more frequently than 
to any of the others, can cause the 
rest of the group to suspect the super- 
visor of a particular personal interest 
in the person, akin to favoritism. 

44. False. To be most effective, rest 
periods should actually start before 
the worker first begins to feel fatigue, 
rather than after. 

45. True. Fatigue can be caused by 
monotony resulting from a mental 
state as well as from muscular ac- 
tivity. 

46. False. The training progress 
made depends upon the worker and 
his aptitude for the job. If all trainees 
were equal in aptitude and interest, 
the statement would be true, but such 
a condition is unlikely to occur. 

47. False. There is no greater mis- 
conception than for supervisors to 
believe they can judge people’s ability 
by their physical appearance. If that 
were true, employment interviewers 
should be able to judge applicants’ 
IQ with a high degree of accuracy. 
Experiments have shown, however, 
that no ability is more misjudged by 
interviewers than a person’s intelli- 
gence, as measured by tests. Other 
abilities are likewise impossible to 
judge with real accuracy on the basis 
of physical appearance alone. 

48. False. No comment seems nec- 
essary. 

49. True. No comment seems nec- 
essary. 

50. False. There is nothing that will 
tend to make the new employee feel 
more at home and remove his feeling 
of strangeness than being introduced 
to all members of the group with 
whom he is to work. @ 








DID YOU KNOW... 








Sm. Roundup of Recent Research Findings 


More Like the Boss. Foremen are becoming more aware of their roles 
in management than they used to be. In 1946 only 59 per cent of fore- 
men surveyed by Opinion Research Corporation said they thought of 
themselves as part of management, while in the latest survey the figure 
rose to 69 per cent. Also, the number of foremen who thought of them- 
selves as “more like workers” dropped from 20 per cent to 13 per cent. 


Key Man. After studying workers in the United States and Germany 
over a period of 27 years, Rexford Hersey concluded that “no single 
factor is more important in relation to stimulating a persistent zeal for 
work—or destroying it—than the supervisor. . . . The influence of the 
supervisor reaches into the private life of the individual.” 


Only So-So. Of 200 auto assembly-plant workers covered in a Yale Uni- 
versity study, less than 8 per cent thought their forman got along very 
well with his subordinates. Fully 60 per cent thought the relationship 
was only fair—or poor. 


Older Workers. At the time of the last Bureau of Census survey there 
were 13.7 million persons in the United States aged 65 and over. About 
one in five, or 2.9 million, were at work. 


Job Satisfaction. A job requiring either a minimum or a maximum 
amount of attention is more satisfying than one that demands a degree 
of attention in between these two extremes, a study of assembly-line 
workers by C. R. Walker and R. H. Guest revealed. 


Striking Record. U.S. workers strike more often and lose more man- 
days of work than those of any other country. Of 28 leading industrial 
nations, the United States, with only a fourth of the number of workers, 
loses at least half of the number of man-days of work lost through strikes. 


Quick Lunch. A survey of 1,264 industrial plants shows that 41.5 per 
cent of the office workers now have a one-half-hour lunch period, com- 
pared with 30.9 per cent in 1950. 


Men and Machines. Since 1941 the cost of machinery and equipment 
to American industry has declined, in comparison with the average cost 
of an hour’s labor, by almost one-third, according to a recent study. 


Womanpower. In 1900, 18 per cent of U.S. workers were women; in 
1940, they totaled 24 per cent. Today, almost a third of the country’s 
“manpower” wears skirts. 
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Can You Make Them Pay Off? 


Now and then every supervisor has occasion 


to hold a meeting with his workers. Here 


are some tips for making the most of it 


AYBE it’s just a matter of stop- 

ping by the Coke machine to 
pass the word on to some of the boys. 
Perhaps it’s a somewhat more formal 
get-together, possibly involving the 
whole department. Whatever their 
purpose—to give or get information 
or to solve a common problem — 
meetings of one kind or another are 
held by every supervisor from time 
to time. 

How do you get a meeting off to a 
good start? Actually, a good meeting 
begins before the supervisor talks to 
anyone. He first has to know what 
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he’s trying to accomplish. If the pur- 
pose of the meeting is to explain 
something like a change in the way 
certain operations are to be handled 
or to outline a new company regula- 
tion, the supervisor should review 
the facts to make certain that he 
understands them himself. It may 
help him to picture in his mind’s eye 
the different people who will be at 
the meeting and to try to anticipate 
the questions they will ask and the 
various objections they may raise. 

If the meeting is being held to 
solve a problem, the supervisor 








should think through the problem in 
advance, to make certain he can pre- 
sent it to the group as clearly as pos- 
sible. 

Since one of the benefits of any 
meeting is that it gives the group as 
a whole and the various people in it 
a chance to do their own thinking, 
it’s important that the supervisor 
stimulate discussion as much as pos- 
sible. The purpose of most meetings 
a supervisor holds is to pass on in- 
formation, but it’s still important that 
the group has a chance to discuss the 
situation. If the group can raise ob- 
jections and ask questions, it will be 
a lot more cooperative than if in- 
formation is given out on a like-it-or- 
lump-it basis. 


Getting started 


A crucial point in any meeting 
comes right after the basic facts have 
been stated. To get the discussion 
moving, the supervisor should throw 
out provocative questions; stand-bys 
are what, where, why, who, and 
when. Avoid questions that can be 
answered with a yes or a no, as these 
are likely to kill the chance for dis- 
cussion. 

Don’t be afraid to wait for an an- 
swer after you’ve thrown out a ques- 
tion as a discussion starter. Silence 
makes most people uncomfortable, 
and someone will usually say some- 
thing to ease the tension. And don’t 
ask too many direct questions of in- 
dividuals at the meeting; the group 
may then tend to sit back and wait 
until called on. If you do ask some- 
one a direct question, it’s usually a 
good idea to call him by name before 


you state the question, to make sure 
you have his attention: “Joe, how do 
you think moving that lathe is going 
to affect your work?” Joe may not 
have been listening, and if he didn’t 
hear the question he'll be embar- 
rassed, and you may be too. 

It’s important to keep the meeting 
alive. A sense of humor can be a tre- 
mendous asset in doing this, but don’t 
let the meeting turn into a “can you 
top this” session. To maintain inter- 
est, it also helps to vary the speed of 
the meeting. This can be done by 
changing your speaking rate and by 
moving around. If you can do it con- 
veniently, stand up occasionally. This 
has the effect of speeding up the 
meeting. When you want to slow it 
down again, sit down. This gives the 
group the feeling that there’s a lot 
more to come on the point being dis- 
cussed. 

If the discussion gets sidetracked 
from the main topic, throw in a fol- 
low-up question that will bring it 
back to the subject. Or cut in with 
a question like “Well, let’s see where 
we stand on this.” If you have to, 
point out directly that the discussion 
is getting too far away from the sub- 
ject. When only one person in the 
group is sidetracking the discussion, 
you can usually cut him short with a 
statement like “Well, that’s an inter- 
esting point, Joe, but can you show 
me how it ties in with what we’re 
talking about?” 


Too many questions 


If you find that some members of 
the group are throwing more ques- 
tions back at you than you want, you 
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can usually redirect them to the 
group as a whole—“That’s an inter- 
esting question, Joe. Anybody got 
any ideas on this?”; or to an indi- 
vidual in the group—“Bob, you've 
had a lot of experience on this. What 
do you think?”; or back to the person 
who asked the question—“That’s an 
interesting question, Jim. How do 
you feel about it yourself?” Of course, 
if the questions concern information 
that only the supervisor knows, he 
will have to provide the answers as 
long as they have some bearing on 
the subject being discussed. 

Another tip on running a meeting: 
watch the facial expressions of the 
different people in the group. You'll 
get a much better idea of whether the 
topic being discussed is understood 
by everyone than if you merely ask, 
“Any questions?” Also, you can 
sometimes tell whether someone has 
an idea but is afraid to speak up. 

Don’t let two people in the group 
get into an argument. If a fight starts, 
the rest of the group will tend to sit 
back and watch the fun. You can 
usually break up an argument by ask- 
ing for someone else’s opinion or by 
changing the subject. 

If, from past experience, you’ve 
found that your meetings have a 
tendency to run overtime, it will help 
speed them up if you hold them 
shortly before the lunch break or just 
before quitting time. Somehow, 
people seem to run out of arguments 
when the clock shows that it’s time 
to eat or to go home. But be sure to 
leave time to summarize what’s hap- 
pened. 

Sometimes during a meeting you 
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may find yourself making promises 
that you will do something. Be sure 
to make a mental note of them and 
follow them up. It’s very discourag- 
ing to the group to get all steamed 
up about the promises that have been 
made during a meeting and then find 
that nothing has been done about 
them. 


Dealing with talkers 


A supervisor who is inexperienced 
at holding meetings is frequently 
trapped by talkers. He is so anxious 
to have someone say something that 
he’s inclined to welcome discussion 
for discussion’s sake. As a result, the 
most talkative member of the group 
may take over the whole meeting, and 
others, who may not be inclined to 
say much but may have good ideas, 
are frozen out. 

About the only way to handle the 
man who talks too much is to inter- 
rupt him as tactfully as you can. One 
method is to act as though you 
thought a momentary pause was the 
end of what he was saying and then 
bring in the group: “Thanks, Bill, 
that was an interesting thought. How 
do the rest of you feel about this?” 

A trickier problem is the man 
who has trouble expressing himself 
and goes on and on in an effort to get 
across a relatively simple idea. The 
best technique here is to cut in and 
try to summarize what he’s saying: 
“Just a second, Bill, I want to make 
sure we all get this. What you’re say- 
ing is that...” 

If you find a talker is still running 
away with the discussion, you may 
find it necessary to take him aside 











after the meeting. Thank him for his 
contribution and his interest, and 
then point out that many of the others 
at the meeting were just sitting back 
and not getting much out of it. Ask 
him how he feels about the idea of 
letting the others do some of the 
work next time. 

Another problem for anyone hold- 
ing a meeting is the people who don’t 
talk enough. If you have a fairly large 
group at a meeting, it’s a good idea 
to make a mental check every now 
and again of who’s doing the talking 
and who isn’t. This way you'll be 
aware that some of the group are not 
taking part in the discussion. 

One reason a person may not talk 
at a meeting is because he lacks self- 
confidence. You can make an excep- 
tion in his case and ask him a couple 
of “yes” or “no” questions that you 


are pretty sure he can answer. This 
will help warm him up, and you can 
then draw him out further by asking 
him to give the group some informa- 
tion which he is certain to have be- 
cause of his job or his training. Praise 
his contributions to the meeting 
whenever you have a chance. 

Another type of person who may 
not open up at a meeting is the man . 
who regards the meeting as a waste 
of time. He feels that he knows his 
job inside out and that there’s nothing 
more he needs to learn. The best 
tack here is to play up his experi- 
ence: “John, you know a lot about 
this. What’s your view?” 

If you run into the problem of side 
conversations while the meeting is 
going on, it may help to create a 
pause in the main discussion, so that 
others in the group will focus their 
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attention on the talkers. Ask one of 
the people who has been talking on 
the side a direct question, to bring 
him back into the discussion. 

Perhaps from previous meetings 
you're pretty sure there’s one person 
who’s going to quibble or argue. One 
way to handle this problem in a fairly 
large group is to have him sit next to 
you. This makes it easier for you to 
bypass him during the discussion and 
to call on others. If he has a legiti- 
mate gripe, however, he, of course, 
should be answered. 

In addition to problems with in- 
dividuals in the group, you’ve also 
probably noticed that the group it- 
self has character, one that may 
change from meeting to meeting or 
during the course of a meeting, de- 
pending on what’s being discussed. 

If the group appears to be alert, 
responsive, quick to react, you have 
to be particularly well prepared for 
the meeting. Give it the facts as fast 
as you can and let the members hash 
them over among themselves. Stay 
out of the discussion as much as you 
can. 

When the group reacts in the op- 
posite manner, is slow, passive, un- 
interested, the supervisor has to do 
more of the ball carrying. He’ll have 
to do more talking than usual, act 
very enthusiastic, ask a lot of pro- 
vocative questions, go through his 
explanation slowly and as thoroughly 
as possible. 

Sometimes a supervisor will sense 
that a group is antagonistic. In cases 
like this, it’s necessary to find out 
what’s bothering the group, try to 
overcome its objections if possible, 
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or else be sympathetic with the situ- 
ation. Try to size up which members 
of the group are the least antagonistic 
and start working on them. And re- 
member that in most cases people are 
first likely to think of what’s wrong 
with a new idea or plan rather than 
why it’s good. The supervisor should 
anticipate this reaction and have the 
answers to the objections he figures 
will be brought up. 


Check yourself 


Since the best schooling for the 
next meeting is the last one, here are 
some questions a supervisor should 
ask himself after a meeting is over to 
find out whether he’s on the right 
track: 

Did the discussion stay on the sub- 
ject? Was I able to bring it back 
when it did get sidetracked? 

Did all members of the group take 
part in the discussion? 

Did I stimulate differences of opin- 
ion without letting the discussion de- 
generate into a session of picayune 
arguments? 

Was I well prepared in presenting 
the material for the discussion? 

Did I make any special effort to 
present the facts in a new or inter- 
esting light? 

Did I stay out of the discussion as 
much as I should? 

Was I fair and tactful in handling 
the group? 

Did I handle the problem types 
effectively? 

If you can answer most of these 
questions with an unqualified yes, 
chances are your meetings are right 
on the beam. @ =o. % 














Untidy Genius? 


DEar SIR: 

Per the item about Kettering from the 
May copy of SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 
(“Charles Kettering, the great creative 
genius, awakened frequently in the middle 
of the night with ideas. It was his custom 
to record these ideas on the wallpaper 
close to his bed and then return to his 
slumbers.”}] Wouldn’t it have been simpler 
for Mr. Kettering to keep a note pad on 
the night stand instead of writing things 
on the wall? It’s much easier to hold a 
pad on the knee and write than to get up 
and write on the wall. Besides, things 
written on a sheet of paper can be taken 
to work the next day. If they are written 
on the wall they must be copied onto a 
sheet of paper. Or else tear the wallpaper 
off the wall. 

ARTHUR E. POWERS 
Construction News Editor 
Daily Pacific Builder 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Not ideal from a housekeeping stand- 
point, either, but genius should be per- 
mitted its foibles. Possibly some of the 
ideas thus recorded put ‘the handwriting 
on the wall’’ for some of General Motors’ 
competitors.—ED. 


Poor Guesser? 


Dear SIR: 

Author Zuce Kogan’s “good guess” as 
to how Karl Gauss arrived at the answer 
is not good. [See “Attacking Problems 
with the Approach Method,” April issue.] 
Gauss wasn’t stupid—even as a boy. Why 
would he waste time grouping numbers 
when he had the answer simply by multi- 


“TO THE EDITOR — 


plying the “average” number (5) by the 
number of digits in the series (9)? 

This general method works for any 
series of numbers in which each succeed- 
ing number is increased by an equal 
amount. Suggest Mr. Kogan graph this 
out and look at it for a while. (“Average” 
numbers will sometimes contain fractions, 
of course.) 

Good magazine, for busy people. Best 
of luck, 

S. L. NELSON 
Kennewick, Wash. 


@ With regard to this particular example, 
we think your point's well taken. However, 
Mr. Kogan apparently wanted to point up 
the importance of the grouping concept— 
and simply hit upon this as an illustration. 

—ED. 


More About Women 


DEAR SIR: 

I have had the pleasure of reading 
SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT for about six 
months, and find it very educational as 
well as inspiring. My only comment on 
improving it would be to have more ar- 
ticles on supervising female employees. 


FRANK HEIKE 

Supervisor, Subassembly Dept. 
Daisy Manufacturing Co. 
Plymouth, Mich. 


@ Much of the material we publish applies 
equally to the supervision of male and 
female employees. However, an article 
dealing with some of the special problems 
of supervising women workers appears on 
page 11 of this issue (‘‘If You Supervise 
Women..."'); other such articles are 
planned for the future.—ED. 





We are always interested in receiving comments, articles, or suggestions 
from readers. All material should be addressed to The Editors, SUPERVISORY 
MANAGEMENT, American Management Association, 1515 Broadway, Times 


Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
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